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‘Towards A Fuller Idea Of The Parish* 


The Most Rev. Michael Browne, O.P. 


I'T’ wouLp seem that in many places today the parish-idea has 
waned a good deal. The parish and parochial life is considered 
almost exclusively from the point of view of worship. It is thought 
of in terms of a community which comes together now and then 
so that those who live around the church or are inscribed in the 
parish registers, may fulfil their religious duties. The sense of 
the habitual fellowship which binds all those members to Christ 
and to one another has become gradually weakened and in some 
places it has completely vanished; of course this fellowship is 
essentially religious, but we must remember that it is founded 
on a concept of religion, which in the mind of Christ, does consist 
exclusively in practices of piety, internal and external, but embraces 
the whole of life, and especially the exercise of charity. 

In fact it is a question of the religion of love. Love is the root 
and foundation, indeed, the real stuff of all Christian religion. 
The Christian religion unites the soul to God in a supernatural 
love, and in God, through Christ, it unites men among them- 
selves. Men are by their nature sociable, and when uplifted 
to the order of supernatural truth and life, they become friends, 
having ‘one only heart and one only soul’ through Christ. For 
that reason they find themselves linked together in a new relation- 
ship with God. Above the level ground of their common fellow- 
ship, they are now obliged to regard each other and treat each 
other in a new way, as belonging to the same family—of God’s 
Household, as St. Paul puts it. This love must become definite 
and positive. It must express itself in visible and practical forms, 
in accord with the needs of human nature in this earthly phase 
of its existence, and also with the teaching of our Divine Master. 

There is first of all the worship of God—an act of the virtue 
of religion. But in Christians it has its force from the deeper and 
more inset principle of charity. It is that filial love of God that 
expressed itself in the filial worship of Him through Christ, the 
*This article by the Master of the Sacred Palace appeared originally in Italian. 

The present translation is by Father J. Toner, O.P. 
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Mediator and Priest. Our Lord shares with His ministers, His 9) 
priestly powers, and with all souls united to Him, His own sen- — 
timents of filial piety. In the worship of God, Christians are 
united socially so as to express to the Most High the homage 
and the reverence of all that adoring and prayerful community 
which we call the Church. 

Besides this manifestation in divine worship, love expresses 
itself in other forms and other spheres of the Christian life. To 
that the first chapters of the Acts of the Apostles bear decisive 
witness. For they speak to us of that first community at Jerusalem, 
which came together in the upper room. It included the apostles, 
the brethren (about one hundred and twenty), the women, together 
with Mary the mother of Jesus with whom all these were persevering ©) 
unitedly in prayer (I.13) awaiting the coming of the Holy Spirit. 

_ But they tell us as well that after the first conversions, the faithful 
remained steadfast to the apostles’ doctrine, and to fellowship and 
the Breaking of Bread and to the Prayers (II.41). And again: all the 
believers were together and had everything in common; and selling 
their possessions and belongings they distributed the proceeds to all, 
according to the needs of each one (II.44). Now the multitude of 
the believers were of one heart and soul; and... . everything was 
common to them... . none among them was in need (IV.32). 

Apart altogether from the passing phases in which it could 
be realized in the first ecclesiastical organization at Jerusalem 
—the holding of property in common, for instance, which was 
accidental and not obligatory—we have here a manifestation 
of community life which reveals clearly enough the perennial 
characteristics of life in the Church—communion in love, and € 
therefore in prayer, in the breaking of the Eucharistic bread, in the 
frequenting of instruction and of apostolic preaching, and in mutual 
beneficence under the inspiration of brotherly love. That is the 
fulness of the Christian religious life, to which all the faithful 
are called, because of the love infused into their hearts with the 
grace of Christ. 

Some people will be able to profess the religious life more 
strictly and more specifically—taking the three vows of Poverty, 
Chastity and Obedience, and in virtue of the vows, endow their 
whole existence with a purely religious character. They are the 
religious, literally so. But all others, without exception, by reason 
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®of the virtue of charity are religious in the Church; because they 
are Christians, they should profess their love in a holy fellowship 
of good will and good works. But just as the religious life (in the 
strict sense of the word) is realized in the various religious families, 
and indeed, in so many different communities, so the life of charity 
of all Christians is also actually realized in the Christian comm- 
unities gathered around the shepherd of their souls, like the 
primitive community of Jerusalem was gathered about the Apostles, 
with Peter at their head. 
The Community of Jerusalem, gathered together in the upper 
room, can be considered from one point of view as the cradle 
_ of the one and universal Church, in all its wholeness and compact- 
ness. But from another point of view it is just the first of those 
local communities or particular churches set up by the apostles 
wherever they went, and entrusted by them to the governing 
power of their fellow-helpers and ‘successors. From these indiy- 
idual churches and communities, the visible organization of the 
Church is built up, as with living cells. Through them one enters 
and becomes part of the Catholic Church; one lays hold of its 
deeper and more mysterious reality, the union of souls in Christ 
as members of His Mystical Body. 
We have it from history that the Christian communities founded 
by the apostles expanded, multiplied and, in time, had to be 
subdivided. We know how dioceses came to be, and how eventually, 
the system of parishes became necessary. But the idea of a comm- 
unity stands still; It may take on different shapes and positions 
as times change or as the visible Church extends, but under the 
>» guidance of a shepherd of souls, it always includes a certain living 
together in prayer, in sacrifice, in Christian instruction, and in helping 
each other, as brotherly love commands us. 

All this is quite natural. If charity is what matters in Christian 
religious life and in the setting up of a society of souls, united 
together in Christ, then, this charity, if it is real at all, must man- 
ifest itself in a very concrete fashion, and break out into works. 
It must embrace and sustain the whole of life. And that is why 
we have definite, visible, active communities, in which the life 
of charity becomes active and visible. For it is here in the parish 
and in the diocese that the one faith and the one love should 

show itself in acts of worship, certainly, but also in all those other 
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ways in which the Christian spirit is expressed. It should ae) 
manifest especially in helping each other in a brotherly fashion. 
The parish—today the ultimate ramification of the diocese and 
the Catholic Church—should realise in itself the whole life of 
the Church. The parish should be a dynamic centre of prayer, 
of sacramental life, of Christian formation and of charitable 
activity. In it the faithful should form together with their parish 
priest—one only heart and one only soul—as they did in the Upper 
Room, even though the needs of different times demand different 
frameworks within which Christian life will find a way of devel- 
oping. Whatever may be the divergence of opinion on the subject 
of the forms and structures it may take on, one thing is certain: 
as a definite community in which Christians are united and carry 
out their religious life (in the sense we give the word here) the 
parish is a necessary and irreplaceable thing. In it the intimate 
life of the spirit takes an actual, concrete form, and shows itself 
in a living and palpable fashion. 

It would seem, therefore, that in order to realise in practice 
such a community and such a common way of life, it is necessary 
that the faithful united together should not be over-numerous; 
at least, they should not be so numerous that it becomes impossible 
for them to know each other. They must not lose the experience 
of intimate solidarity and of sharing in an activity which is common 
to all. Indeed, it is an elementary law of psychology that a living, 
intimate, well-marked acquaintance, that is to say, a friendship 
is not possible among people who live at a distance from each 
other or perhaps in too great a number. Where the number of 
the faithful is too vast, it is almost impossible to realise any comm- 
unal participation in prayer, in the Sacrifice, in preaching, and 
in the life of brotherly love. It is practically impossible for them 
to know their Parish Priest, the Bishop’s Representative, except 
by name. In such conditions, the community spirit of the parish 
and of Christian life in general, will be hard-pressed to survive. 

Thus it has come about that with the growth of vast parishes 
(due no doubt to the sudden increases in city populations) the 
concept of a parish community has weakened in many places. In 
the best of circumstances its ambit has been reduced and covers 
only the aspect of worshipping together in Church. So in some 
places, there is a mass of indifferent people, who live completely 
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outside the parish influence. And even among the good people 
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‘who frequent their parish church or perhaps some other church, 
although there is an appreciation of religious duties, often enough, 
there is little or no sense of belonging to a community, and partic- 
ipating in a common life in Christ and through Christ, according 
to all its aspects, as we have stressed them here. 

Consequently, it is vitally necessary to make some kind of pro- 
vision for this state of affairs, either by renewing in the souls 
of men the community spirit of the Christian Life or by a wise 
division and distribution of parishes. It may even be necessary 
to set up provisory outposts as the Holy Father suggested when 
speaking of the outskirts of Rome. ‘There it would be possible 
to set about living at least partially the Christian Life in its fulness, 
with the priest at the heart of affairs. In that way souls may find 
themselves once more at home with Christ. And in Him, as 
manifested in the unity of His faithful children, they may the 
better find out that they themselves are His Living Church. 


Through Mary there 1s in the Church a supernatural 
current which alternately descends and ascends; there is 
between heaven and earth a sort of perpetual flow and 
reflow. It is as a wave of the sea that sends back a wave, 
love that returns love. The merits and treasures of Fesus 
are transmitted to us by the Heart of Mary; our merits and 
our love go to Fesus by the Heart of His Mother. Your 
Immaculate Heart, O Holy Virgin, is the sweet rendezvous 
where God and man meet, the mysterious river wherein come 
together the rivulets of time and eternity. 

Pére Hugon, O.P., Holiness and the Rosary. 


I Will Place Enmity | 


by Fr. Peter, O.F.M.Cap. 


HUMAN natTorg, its destiny, the good and evil, the redeeming 
of it, cannot be adequately understood apart from the angelic 
nature, angelic history, angelic sin. Now of Lucifer and his sin, 
this much we can say. He was the highest of the Cherubim, 
the first of that superior order of angels, surpassing all creatures 
in knowledge and in power. That was his excellence. Therein 
he stood alone, unique, above all creation. None with him could 
_ compare. 

Lucifer knew God, not with the knowledge of the Beatific 
Vision, not with the intimate knowledge of the Trinity proper 
to the Divine Persons and conceded and made possible to created 
natures only as a privilege and a gift, but naturally, with all the 
splendour of a supreme created intelligence. Himself he knew 
too as superior to all, beheld his own magnificence, the singularity 
of his being, and worshipped it in a super-deliberate act of angelic 
egoism. 

He sinned, he fell—‘from morn to noon he fell, from noon 
to dewy eve, a Summer’s day.’ An offer was made to him, an 
annunciation of a higher, of a supernatural destiny, which would 
apparently, but only apparently, have involved a diminution of 
his singular excellence. He was offered the supernatural vision 
and possession of God. That meant acceptance of grace, meant 
acknowledgement of created insufficiency, perhaps acceptance, 
as Suarez and Scotus and St. Bernard before them suggest, of 
the Incarnation and all that it entailed. He refused the offer, 
rejected it. How could he, brightest of spirits, consent to inferior 
beings, inferior angels, even men, equalling him or even surpassing 
him in divine vision and divine power. Blinded by pride he fell, 
and falling, tempted other spirits to follow him, using the bright- 
ness of his natural intellect to suggest that submission meant loss, 
loss of natural pre-eminence, loss of place, of dignity. He was 
their leader and many, dazzled by his brightness, deceived by 
his specious suasion, followed his example, preferring his leader- 
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pship to that of God, preferring their own created nature, itself 
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a gift, to the offer of uncreated wisdom and love. They opted 
for their own subjectivity, they chose the apparent good of 
their nature as a final end, refusing the offer of a shared though 
uniquely individual possession of a reality infinite and divine. 

Fallen, they conserved the natural acuteness of their intellect; 
that remained in them unimpaired. They knew God naturally, 
could attain to a certain natural knowledge of supernatural events 
accomplished in time. But the realm of the supernatural as such, 
of the ways of grace, of the life of the Trinity, of divine wisdom 
remained closed to them. In all things they judged naturally, 
by the light of their own darkened nature. Darkened it is, for 
their spiritual will is obstinate in evil, inalienably riveted to their 
finite selfhood, forever experiencing the loss of their true destiny, 
forever filled with hatred of order, good, justice, hating their 
own selves, hating Lucifer, co-author of their misfortune and 
of the torment of their being, devoured by envy of all who have 
obtained or may obtain what never can be theirs, the calm of a 
self-hood perfectly realized, the peace of divine possession. 

Envy it was that inspired the satanic seduction of Eve. The 
integrity, the privileges, the happiness of her and of her husband 
were unendurable to Satan. Aware’ of her feminine weakness, 
he tempted her. She sinned, a sin of pride—a pride using a 
perfectly subordinate sensuality as its instrument. She willed 
to eat the forbidden fruit and drew her husband to the enjoyment 
of it. A triumph for diabolical envy. Yet in the very moment 
of triumph, a Voice prophesied eternal enmity between Satan 
and the Woman, between his seed and hers. She would crush 
his head. 

As a consequence of a solidarity with the progenitors of the 
race, every human being shares in their guilt and its effects. The 
newborn child is incapable of sinning—actual sin requires the 
use of reason. Nevertheless, the infant is constituted in a state 
of guilt with reference to God and suffers in its nature from an 
intimate disorder. His emotions and ‘instincts are in a condition 
of pervertibility. He is liable to an excessive and irrational love 
or hate, fear or anger, sadness or despair, experiences an excessive 
urge to pleasure and recoil from pain. The inclination of his 
reason to truth is weakened, the desire of his being divided. Evil 
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defect isn’t an army that besjeges the city from outside the walls. 
It is a native of the city. It’s the mutiny in the garrison, the poison _ 
in the water, the ashes in the bread. 

The Sacrament of Baptism obliterates the inherited guilt, but 
the defect of nature remains—to be conquered. That defect 
may be intensified by an unhealthy social structure, by an unfor- 
tunate family environment, by parents who have not learned to 
love one another and their child maturely. It can be rendered 
acute by adult experiences. To it we can trace the hostility 
between man and man, the manifestations of collective egoism, 
of group brutality and insane violence, and the dispersion of 
personality that is grave sin. Upon this human frailty satanic 
cleverness plays as upon an instrument, using human selfishness 
against itself, promising all the kingdoms of the world, the power, 
the pleasure and the glory, if men, embodied spirits, will but 
worship at the darkened shrine of Lucifer. 

By the envy of Satan, sin entered the world and with sin, death. 
One human being, one only escaped; one alone was preserved. 
Of the entire human race, one person was throughout her entire 
existence, ever stainless, ever without blemish, a creature all 
of light. 

Lucifer was fashioned immaculate and so was Eve. Yet the 
angel sinned and fell. Perhaps the supreme wonder of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary consisted in this, that though conscious of the splen- 
dour of her immaculate soul, the heaven of her mind was never 
clouded by the least trace of worshipful self-complacency. There 
is none, cried the Archangel Michael in answer to Lucifer’s 
challenge, there is none like unto God. Even more thrillingly, 
Mary exclaimed: My soul is the soul of the handmaid of the 
Lord and my spirit doth magnify God my Saviour. In an act 
of reflection, she summed up the wonder of her being and referred 
it totally and instantly to its divine author. Her’s was a self- 
donation that mirrored on a finite plane the infinite altruism 
revealed in the eternal circuminsession of the Trinity. In her 
we witness a sacrificial humbling of self, and of all that belonged 
thereto, not as an isolated act, but as an habitual and permanent 
quality of mind. In her we find real humility, and not an inferior 
substitute. There was in her none of that mock modesty which | 
prompts most of ‘us to underrate our gifts and achievements, 
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BDlest we make a bad impression of boastfulness upon those we 
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meet. There was none of the calculating affected humility of 
Uriah Heep. Her humility was real, it shone. She saw the good 
in herself and saw that its source, its continuance, its end was 
all of God, and referred it to Him. Her humility was fundam- 
entally a profound reverence for the divine majesty, a continual 
seeking of God’s pleasure, a worshipful absorption in God. She 
was God-centred absolutely. 

Absolutism false or true has a dramatic quality that produces 
upon those who encounter it a violent effect of attraction or hos- 
tility. Few are indifferent to it. One may be indifferent to devoted 
competence, one may disregard a tolerable and discreet virtue, 
but one must passionately follow a personality surrendered to 
the absolute or seek to destroy it. Absolutism, singlemindedness 
is perilous in-a world of compromise. Men of blood claim it 
and are worshipped by their followers. The arrogance of a mind 
locked in error may.have the appearance of it and fascinate other 
minds less resolute. Spiritual pride is a perversity of it, as is 
that buzz of emotion that forbids reason to be heard, the enthus- 
iasm of the mob aroused, maintained, directed by a demagogue. 

The personality of the Virgin Mary was characterized by a 
quality of absolutism and singlemindedness. Her gaze unerringly 
sought God, quested Him, her will unfalteringly adhered to His. 
Her sensitive nature, her emotions, the deepest as well as the 
highest levels of her being responded unceasingly to the dominion 
of an intelligence divinely enlightened. Her’s a spirit perfectly 
equilibrated, a reason focussed on truth, a will vibrating instan- 
taneously to the slightest whisper of God, a nature united in itself, 
integrated. 

Integration of personality is the ideal of psychological adjust- 
ment. It implies primarily a knowledge of self and an acceptance 
of self. It postulates accordingly an awareness of the forces active 
in one’s personality, of the secret wants and desires, of the ten- 
dencies, of the real motives behind behaviour. It involves espec- 
ially the acceptance of the dark side, of oneself. Such acceptance 
however is no mere drifting with the tide, no passive resignation 
to instinctive forces. To accept the shadow is to see it and to 
see through it, to penetrate it, and so to become independent 
of it. It is no closing of the eyes, no abdication of spiritual energy, 
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no slavish walking in the shadow of evil. It is a making of evil 


translucent so that it has no power of darkness. Integration 
further demands that the moral conscience be uncontaminated 
by the irrational. So many things in human life are done or not 
done, not because of the pressure of right reason, but because 


of unreason with the extremism that accompanies it. And such . | 


behaviour tends to be stereotype, unfree, unbalanced, harsh, 
severe. It is based not on a genuine moral conscience, but on an 
infantile, unreasoning one, and the code derived therefrom is a 
rigid code, intolerant, lacking the suppleness and gaiety of a free 
spirit. Above all it knows not love. 

The Blessed Virgin was a completely integrated personality. 
She was, one might say, as fully self-conscious as an embodied 
spirit can be. Moreover, though preserved from the common 
- guilt and inherited defects of human nature, she was not preserved 
from the temptation of a finite being to make of itself an end. 
But instead of succumbing to the temptation as Lucifer did, 
her mind leaped from the created beauty of her personality to 
the infinite loveliness of the divinity from which it had its source. 
Eternal truth, divine wisdom and law were stamped upon her 
nature, incarnated in her. They glowed, they shone in her with 
the effulgence of the charity that is the secret of the Godhead. 
She did all things through love, for love. Her spirit pulsed with 
the love that is of God. In her own station and created measure 
Maria caritas est, Mary is love. 

Having as it were, lost herself, having surrendered absolutely 
to Providence, Mary discovered her true destiny, found her true 
self, found the predestined unity of her personality. Satan’s 
name by contrast is legion. He is never himself, can never be 


himself, always feigning, always playing a part, even that of an. 


angel of light, always false, always a liar. The truth is not in 
him. He lives like a caged beast of the forest, continually restless, 
padding to and fro, seeking whom he may devour. Where his 
spirit is active, there is pride, envy, hatred, restlessness. Where 
the presence of Mary is effective, there is repose, love, joy and 
peace. 

Those who are duped by the lies of Lucifer, experience habit- 
ually the contrary of what he seems to promise. Eve, misguidedly 
envisioned a condition of new knowledge and power, perhaps 
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grew pleasure. But consequent on the Fall, her person and destiny 
became entirely subordinated to the unruly passions of the sons 
of Adam, a toy, a chattel, hardly a person, so that even so enlight- 
ened a pagan as Aristotle would wonder whether she really poss- 
essed a human soul. Almost the thing seems calculated as if 
the primeval prophecy had awakened in Satan a fear of the woman, 
a fear of ultimate defeat at her hands, and to avoid that issue 
he must contrive that she is dethroned, degraded. What a disgrace, 
then, what a dishonour for his angelic pride when a woman 
achieved what he had desired to achieve, when a woman became 
a tabernacle of divinity, when God was made bone of her bone, . 
flesh of her flesh, nourished by her blood, fashioned in her womb, 

D when she could say with the Father, Thou art my Son, when the 
Word called and claimed her as mother, when the Holy Spirit 
saluted in her His spouse. A woman was predestined to crush 
the serpent’s head, Mary with Christ her Son wrought the Redemp- 
tion of angels and of men, and reigns body and soul in heaven 
as queen. 

The first lady of our race, Mary, by her immaculateness, her 
virginity, and her motherhood, restored to all women their lost 
grace and dignity. She is the archetype, the perfect and particular 
realisation of the wonder that is womanhood, the prototype of 
virginity, the exquisite model of motherhood. Though she knew 
not man, as she said to Gabriel, she did know the warm 
love and manly devotion of Joseph. She never confounded purity 
with mere ignorance of sex, or with prudery that loves the sen- 
sation of being shocked, or with the morbid horror of procreation 

. which is found sometimes in ill-adjusted natures. There was in 
™ her no extreme repression of instinctual forces with the consequent 
narrowing of the conscious vision and an excessive severity of 
judgment. She saw life steadily and saw it whole, saw the rich 
living thing marriage can be and the bright radiant pulchritude 
of virginity. She was a mother, God’s mother, and so it was 
fitting that she should be a virgin. The dignity of the Father 
demanded that his divine paternity should be mingled with none 
other. It was requisite that the sacred humanity of Christ should 
not contract the natural debt to sin, and therefore to Satan, that 
is the ordinary concomitant of human conception. Her virginity 

- blossoming into motherhood by the power and operation of the 
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Holy Spirit, marked her as a second, a greater Eve, mother of¢) 
life, mother of all the living. : 

Because of this Virgin-Mother, men’s disregard and callousness 
and brutality towards women, tragic consequence of the first 
sin, has been replaced by reverence and worship. From the night 
that the angels sang in the skies of Bethlehem the good news of | 
the birth of the Saviour, women, to adapt the words of Lecky, 
have been elevated to their rightful position in society. Since 
then the sanctity of weakness has been recognised as well as the 
sanctity of sorrow. No longer the slaves or toys of man, no longer 
_ associated only with ideas of degradation, women have risen, 
in the person of the Virgin-Mother into a new sphere and become 
the object of a reverential homage of which antiquity had no 
conception. 

It has often been said that our world is a man’s world, and if 
that be the case, history surely provides an indictment of sheer 
masculinity. In our day especially, there is the danger that the 
extraverted masculine spirit in its search for power over nature 
and over men, in its worship of money, in its dream of state control 
and organisation as a remedy for social ills, will lose sight of the 
fundamental human values. We say human values, but they are 
pre-eminently, perhaps, the feminine values of love and peace, 
domestic happiness, the life and laughter of children, courtesy, 
fidelity, loyalty, devotion to God and to religion. 

These values, feminine, Marian, (who more feminine than 
Mary), are menaced today by Satan and his seed. The Bolsheviks 
openly and directly seek to destroy them. Other individuals 
and groups more covertly and insidiously endeavour, by an applied 
philosophy of weary cynicism and despair, to obliterate them. 
They shall not succeed. The eyes of men turn instinctively to 
the light, the hearts of men to the Virgin-Mother. In our noon- 
day sky she is visible, radiant with glory and with power. In the 
vision of her glory the soul of humanity shall be renewed, with 
new life, new faith, new love; by her power the might of Lucifer 
and his legions shall be shattered. 
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Mary and Joseph 
Cornelius Williams, O.P. 


THE Gospets tell us very little indeed about either Mary or 
Joseph. According to a well-founded tradition, Mary was the 
daughter of God-fearing parents named Joachim and Anne. 
Whilst still a young maiden she was espoused to and married 
‘a young man called Joseph, of the house of David. And this man 
was by trade a carpenter. That is about all we know about the 


® origins of the Mother of Our Saviour and of His foster-father. 


It was perhaps by design that all other details about their life 
were left out of the Gospel accounts in order better to emphasize 
these two tremendous facts: Mary was the Mother of God according 
to the flesh, she was the Mother of God made Man; Joseph was 
the head of the Holy Family, the Spouse of Mary and the foster- 
father of God made Man, His protector, His guardian, according 
to the flesh. When we have said that we have said everything. 
And from these two central facts follows everything that can 
be said about the greatness and power with God of both Joseph 
and Mary. 

Mary was especially loved of God. In order to prepare her to 
become a fitting Mother for His Incarnate Word, God, by His 
infinite power, preserved her from all stain of original sin. She 
was conceived immaculate. From the first instant of her existence 
her soul was filled by God with the choicest graces and heavenly 
gifts. By a special divine privilege she never committed the 
slightest venial sin. Being removed from all that is opposed to 
God, she was at the same time and by the same divine power 
united to God in the closest possible way. Familiar converse 
with God was a common-place in her life. She took it for granted. 
It must have been so. How can we, who are so estranged from 
God by sin and thoughtlessness, how can we picture to ourselves 
the closeness of the bonds that united Mary to God? How God 
must have filled the mind and heart of this fairest of all His creatures 
with knowledge and love of Himself! She was by nature lower 
than the angels, it is true; but by grace she was well-nigh infinitely 
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above them, attaining through the divine Motherhood (to which 
she was ordained from all eternity) to the very confines of the 
Trinity itself. Well may St. Thomas assert that her dignity is, 
in a certain very true sense, infinite. 

And what of Joseph? From all eternity he was chosen by God 
to be the Spouse of His Mother, Mary. He was to come into 
closer contact with God-made-Man than any other human being 
after Our Blessed Lady. Contemplating his dignity and holiness, 
the Church exclaims: Thrice holy art thou, O blessed Joseph, 
for to thee was granted the privilege not only of seeing and hearing | 
the God whom countless princes sought in vain to look upon 
and to hear, but of carrying Him in your arms, of embracing 
Him tenderly and of clothing and protecting Him. 

Mary was predestined by God to do for the Word Incarnate 
what every mother does for her child, and that, from the moment 
of conception onwards. The only difference lies here: Mary 
conceived in her womb miraculously, supernaturally, through the 
extraordinary and immediate intervention of God Himself. During 
the nine months that preceded the birth of her Son, who was 
in very truth the Word of God now become Man in the Virgin’s 
womb, she watched and prayed. She prepared, too, in a very 
human way for the coming of the Infant. We may be sure that, 
when she was obliged to go to Bethlehem and her time was near, 
she took with her the clothes necessary to cover the new-born 
child, clothes which she had lovingly made with her own hands. 
She reared the child Jesus and taught Him with a loving care. 
For Jesus, like all other children, grew in age and wisdom. She 
impressed on His young mind the divine beauty of her own. 
In her, already he beheld those virtues (humility, meekness, 
obedience, constancy, fidelity, etc.) which we have come to regard 
as specifically Christian. ‘There too is a mystery far beyond our 
understanding. 

From all eternity God has decreed that the Mother of His 
Son, whilst miraculously remaining a virgin, would also be a 
married woman. Marriages, we often say, are made in Heaven. -— 
We do not take the saying too seriously. But in this case, it is 
literally true. The marriage between Mary and Joseph was made 
in Heaven, in an eternal, divine decree. Let us see how it happened 
on earth. 
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g, Mary was a Jewish maiden very near to God. By the grace 
and instinct of the Holy Spirit her heart was filled with a longing 
to consecrate her life completely to the service of God. Had the 
customs of her country allowed it, she would gladly have renounced 
all thought of marriage, in order to be free from all ties that might 
turn her mind from the God whom she loved. In this longing 
St. Thomas sees, what he calls, a conditional vow of virginity. 
But custom was against her remaining for ever a_ virgin. 
She would have to take a husband. Her parents, holy and pious 
people surely, Joachim and Anne wanted it so. So too, of course, 
did the circle of friends and relations, near and distant. In this 
circle of friends was a young man named Joseph. Mary and he 

| B came to know one another well. They came to love one another. 

To all it now became clear that this man was the ideal husband 
for the maiden, Mary. Joachim and Anne were highly pleased. 
And, strange to say, so too was Mary. For, in some way or other, 
either through her conversations with Joseph himself or, as St. 
Thomas likes to think, through a special divine inspiration (and 
this is not at all unlikely) she had come to know that Joseph was 
of a mind and heart akin to her own. He too was filled with a 
burning desire to consecrate himself body and soul to God. He 
would respect the legitimate desire of his spouse to preserve. 
her virginity and, in so doing, keep intact his own. Mary knew, 
then, that she could, without fear, marry Joseph, and at the same 
time remain a spotless virgin. 

The marriage, then, between Mary and Joseph was’ finally 
arranged. Mary grew to love Joseph more and more; she grew 
to have confidence in his virile strength and protection. First 
came the espousals which, in Eastern countries usually preceded 
by some months the solemn entry. of the bride into the house 
of the bridegroom. ‘This initial ceremony of espousal gave to 
the espoused, in fact, full marriage rights. Then came the solemn 
entry of Mary into the house of her husband, Joseph. 

In this way were Mary and Joseph married (or at least espoused) 
before the Angel Gabriel came to announce to Mary the mystery 
of the Incarnation. At their marriage, Mary and Joseph gave 
_to one another, without restriction or condition of any kind, 
full marriage rights. Mary, however, knew that, in fact, these 
- rights would never be exercised. And more than that. After 
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their marriage (and before the Annunciation) Mary consecrated ¢ 
her virginity to God by a solemn promise made to God and accepted 
by Him. In this St. Thomas sees an unconditional vow of virginity. 
(A parallel case is to be found in the history of the saints. BI. 
Lucy of Narnia, whose feast-day is on November 16th, was a 
married virgin). Mary could have done this only with the consent 
of her husband Joseph, who gladly gave it. He also, according 
to many, made a similar promise to God. Only thus can we 
explain and understand Mary’s answer to the Angel Gabriel, 
who, very shortly after these events, came to her with the announce- 
ment that God had chosen her to be the mother of the Redeemer. 
Mary was not frightened at the appearance of the angel, as one 
might expect. She was frightened at the angel’s message. ‘How 
shall this be done, because I know not man?’ Recalling to mind 
' that Mary was a married woman at the time (or at least, espoused, 
which would not change the case, since, as we saw, espousals 
gave to the espoused full marriage rights), these words of her 
make no sense unless they mean this: How can it be that I am 
to become the mother of the Saviour, seeing that I have consec- ~ 
rated my virginity to God by solemn promise and seeing that 
that promise was accepted by God? She is then reassured by 
the angel: ‘The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power 
of the most High shall overshadow thee. And therefore also the 
Holy One which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of 
~ God.’ By a wondrous work of God she was to become the Mother 
of the Messiah and at the same time remain a virgin. Then, too, 
was revealed to her that she would be the mother of no mere 
human Redeemer, but of a divine Person, of God. Incarnate. 
“The Holy One who shall be born of thee shall be called the Son 
of God.’ Overwhelmed by her own nothingness and by the 
greatness and goodness of God who had done such great things 
to her, she bows down in deepest humility and exclaims: ‘Be 
it done unto me according to thy word,’ thus, in the name of all 
men and as the representative of the whole human race, freely 
accepting the Redeemer. Our salvation had begun. E 
The Angel Gabriel had told Mary that her cousin Elizabeth 
was already six months with child. Consequently, shortly after 
the Annunciation, in a spirit of charity and piety, she set out to 
visit her elderly relative. She was accompanied there surely by 
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@her husband Joseph. He had to return to his work. But Mary 
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remained with Elizabeth ‘almost three months’ we are told in 
the Gospels. When her help was no longer needed she returned 
to Joseph. We may certainly surmise that he came again for her 
in order to accompany her back. It was a journey of some four 
days from Nazareth. But Joseph was dumbfounded and much 
perplexed when he quickly became aware of the fact that Mary 
was with child. Filled with the Holy Ghost, Elizabeth had known 
long ago that Mary was the mother of her Lord. ‘And whence 
is this to me,’ she cried upon first meeting Mary, ‘that the Mother 
of my Lord should come to me,’ and the infant John the Baptist 
leaped in her womb. Joseph too had certainly heard those words 
but he wondered what they could mean. He recalls them now. 
He alone knew that Mary had conceived in no human manner, 
but by the direct intervention of God. He becomes afraid, being 
just and God-fearing, to dare to ‘live with one so holy, with one 
so wondrously and mysteriously chosen by God. * In his fright 
and confusion an angel of God comes to him and reassures him: 
‘Joseph, son of*David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife, 
for that which is conceived in her, is of the Holy Ghost. And 
she shall bring forth a son: and thou shalt call his name Jesus. 
For he shall save his people from their sins.’ Joseph is thereby 
officially charged with the care and protection of Mary and her 
divine Son. He is not to worry about what people may think. 
In all humility he is to accept his position, and leave the rest to 
God. 

So it was done. Jesus was born in the stable at Bethlehem, 
the fruit of the virgin-marriage of Joseph and Mary. That marriage 
had attained its end most fully. For the end of marriage is none 
other than the offspring. Here the offspring is God-sent, mirac- 
ulously. It is God Himself, made Man for our sake. He was 


born, not of the marriage, but zm it. And in all Christian marriages 


the offspring is God-sent. For marriage is ordained by God to 
raising up, not just human beings, but children of God, brothers 
of Jesus Christ and heirs to the Kingdom of Heaven. 


*In this way does St. Thomas explain most beautifully and indeed. most real- 
istically St. Joseph’s perplexity. Poor St. Joseph did not know just what to 
do, nor where to turn. On the one hand he was absolutely certain of Mary’s 
nearness to God, of her eminent holiness, of her being favoured in a most 
extraordinary way by God; on the other hand, he could not dream of claiming 
implicitly (by staying with Mary) to be the father of the child which, he knew, 
she bore miraculously. 
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Praying Without Knowing 
George Byrne S.f. 


ST. ANTHONY was a man of prayer; what could he have meant 
when he said: ‘No man is really praying who knows he is praying’? 
The prayer of the Pharisee who ‘prayed with himself’ answers 
the question. Prayer at its best is not self-expression, still less 
self-satisfaction; it is self-giving—‘Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done.’ When the mother, with rapt gaze on the little 
one, rocks the cradle, her love is intense, but she is not thinking 
of her love nor of her own pleasure in its outpouring; she is thinking 
only of her child and of what she can do for him. She is con- 
templating. I have italicised the word, which has caused a good 
deal of controversy among experts. Not a few would restrict 
it to the exalted state of soul, touched directly by God’s action, 
and therefore not brought about by man’s personal activity. 
Others insist on inserting an adjective ‘infused’ to mark the dis- 
tinction from ‘acquired’ contemplation, a very ordinary human 
act, more elementary and simpler than ‘meditation.’ 

There can be no doubt that, in everyday speech, we use the 
word in this sense; the sense given by our dictionaries: ‘to gaze 
at; look fixedly at.’ And a common form of introduction to each 
mystery of the rosary is ‘let us contemplate in this mystery,’ 
a simple exercise of our own mind, not expecting any special 
infused illumination. Indeed this act of contemplation is the 
simplest introduction to knowledge, and is the most absorbing. 
When, for the first time, a child is given a balloon and he lets 
go the string, his whole little soul is lost in an absorbed gaze 
at its ascent; he is not easily distracted by cat or dog or anything 
else beside him. Soon however he begins to ask questions. ‘Why 
does it go up, without being thrown like the ball? Will it come 
down? Will it go up, up to the sky?’ Now he is meditating; and, 
once he begins to meditate, distraction easily sets in: he turns 
away from the object to the one whom he is questioning. Some- 
thing in an answer may make him lose sight of the balloon, at 
least for the moment. 
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@ Contemplation, gazing on, is a very simple act. It is sustained 
by wonder: ‘There is no other beginning of learning than wonder,’ 
said Plato in the Thegetetus. St. Thomas says: 


‘Contemplation can be delightful both as a function and 
for its content. The activity itself is congenial to human 
nature and instinct, and especially when a man thereby holds 
a thing he loves. ‘Thus seeing is enjoyable itself, and more 
so when it gazes on the form of the beloved.’ (1) 


Contemplation, then, is one of the most natural of human acts. 

The child contemplates; so does the seer: ‘Because philosophy 
_ arises from awe a philosopher is bound in his way to be a lover 
D of myths and poetic fables. Poets and philosophers are alike 
big with wonder.’ (2) The content of the contemplation varies, 
of course, in extent and intensity, according to the capacity of 
the gazer. A horse-dealer, looking at a horse, takes in at once a 
number of points. The ordinary man simply admires a ‘fine- 
looking’ specimen. 

The most elementary type is occupied with immediate sense 
presentation; the child and the balloon; the passer-by admiring 
the sunset. More personal activity is displayed when the imagin- 
ation begins to work; for instance, while gazing on a photograph, 
one may dwell on attractive qualities. They fit into the picture 
without any effort. No reasoning is required, as St. Ignatius 
remarked in an oft-quoted letter of direction: ‘All meditations 
where the understanding works fatigue the body. There are 
other meditations, equally in the order of God, which are restful, 
_full of peace for the understanding, without labour for the interior 
faculties of the soul, and which are performed without either 
physical or interior effort.’ 

The Church makes ample provision to help the natural tendency: 
the adornment of churches, use of pictures, as the stations of 
the cross, sacred music. In this she is but following the detailed 
ordinances of God in Exodus to help the spirit of reverence in 
Temple worship. 

The composition of place’ found in meditation books has no 
other end in view. It is easy to keep my thoughts fixed on the 
1 Summa Theol. 2a. 2ae.clxxx.7 
2 St. Thomas, I Metaph. 1.3. 
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events of the Nativity when I kneel before a Christmas crib. 
When I have no such sensible help, an imaginative picture in 
my own mind is of use in fixing the scene, and keeping out alien 
thoughts. It may keep the door open for a higher type of con- 
templation: ‘intellectual contemplation’ of a truth: “And the 
Word was made flesh.’ 

Meditation may be linked with contemplation in two ways. 
First as a natural consequence. Faced with anything—object 
or event—which excites my interest, intellect, memory, will, 
all start working: ‘what is this? Why is it attractive? Have I 
seen anything like it before? Do I desire it? Will I take any steps 
to get it?? Much more mental effort is now being made than when 
I was just looking on in wonder. If I am dealing with an abstract 
truth: ‘pride is hateful to God and men’—I have to reflect in a 
way which would not be necessary if I were looking at the Pharisee, 
in the temple, ‘praying with himself:’ there the truth is staged 
for me; the conclusion forces itself on me. 

In the second place meditation may prepare the way for con- 
templation. Thus in the case proposed of the horse-dealer. His 
knowledge is the result of reflection, meditation on items of infor- 
mation given to him, when he was learning the trade. When 
these items have been stored in the memory and classified, they 
readily present themselves, when he has a horse, or even a picture 
of one, before him. So, when one has read the gospels, and lives 
of Christ expanding them, the mere fact of turning the mind to 
some mystery, for instance the Last Supper and the Eucharist, 
gives rise immediately to a number of thoughts which may produce 
a prolonged act of contemplation, or simple gaze with sentiments 
of love, gratitude, thanksgiving to our Lord, for the, abiding 
gift of Himself to be with us always as the very Bread of Life. 
There is no necessity to reason things out, as we do in meditation, 
inquiring what He is doing, why He is doing it, what will be the 
consequences, what we can do to express our gratitude. The 
vision of faith is strong: we keep gazing on the scene, all the while 
thanking, loving, adoring. And such mental prayer, for it is 
mental prayer, is both easier and more absorbing than the analysing 
work of the reason. We see why ‘meditation’ is called ‘discursive’ 
prayer, whereas contemplation is ‘affective.’ The former is the 
result of my ‘drawitig out’ conclusions; the latter draws me to it: 
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it arouses my ‘affections’; it draws me out of myself in desire, 
admiration, reverence, love, and hence it is more perfect. Perfect 
prayer is the gaze fixed on God, contemplating the Infinitely 
Beautiful: ‘My God, and my All’ and the Infinitely Lovable: 
‘For what have I in heaven, and, besides Thee what do I desire 
upon earth?’ (Ps.72.25.) 

Richard of St. Victor (of the twelfth century) makes this telling 
contrast: 

‘Reflection wanders up and down with leisurely pace through 

every byway, heedless of any goal to its journey. Meditation 

seeks the heights, rugged though they may often be; and 
presses on to its destination with intense concentration of 
purpose. But contemplation rises up with wings in free flight 
and flies down the wind with a speed to make men marvel. 

Reflection can only creep; meditation walks and runs withal; 

contemplation soars throughout the heavens .. . Reflection 

wanders from one disconnected impression to another; 

meditation concentrates on a single subject; contemplation 

from its place of vantage sees all things in a single glance.’ 
(Benjamin major, seu de gratia contemplationis). 

It will be seen that he considers ‘meditation’ especially as 

introducing orderliness into prayer. 

Hugh of St. Victor, who wrote some thirty years earlier, con- 

trasts them thus: 

‘Meditation is always occupied with piecing together the 

core of one particular truth; contemplation is diffused abroad 

till it grasps many truths, if not the whole . . . what meditation 
seeks contemplation has in possession.’ 
: (De modo orandi) 

The aim of contemplation is to see God ‘in the face of Jesus 
Christ’: to see ‘Christ in utter clearness,’ and for this the ‘mirror 
must be clean.’ So in a letter, May 1599, wrote Fr. Aquaviva: 
“True and perfect contemplation is stronger and more powerful 
than any other method of prayer to subdue human pride.’ 

Among the suggestions in the Spiritual Exercises for enhancing 
our prayer, St. Ignatius says: ‘In the point in which I shall find 
what I desire, there will I rest, without being anxious to proceed 
to another, until I have satisfied myself.’ It is no mere metaphor 
to call prayer a ‘conversation.’ God does speak to the soul, not 
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with human words, but in His own way: ‘it belongs to God alone 
to grant consolation to the soul without any preceding cause 
for it, because it belongs to the’ Creator alone to go in and out 
of the soul, to excite motions in it, attracting it entirely to the 
love of His Divine Majesty:’ ‘I will hear what the Lord God will 
speak in me,’ the pure prayer not centred on what I am doing. 


THE MISSION OF ST. JOSEPH 


St. Foseph’s mission was twofold, first in relation to Mary 
and second in relation to Fesus. By virtue of his first mission 
St. Foseph preserved Mary’s virginity by contracting with 
her a true but absolutely holy marriage. No shadow, however 
slight, was to touch the honour of the Son and that of His 
Mother. Moreover, Mary found in foseph help and protec- 
tion. He loved her with a most pure, devoted, theological 
love, for he loved her in God and for God. The beauty of 
the entire universe was nothing compared to the sublime 
union of these two souls—a union created by the Most High, 
which ravished the angels and gave joy to the Lord Himself. 

In relation to the Word made flesh, foseph watched over 
Him, protected Him, contributed to His human education. 
He was more than a foster or adopted father, for a man 
becomes a foster father or even the adopted father of a child 
by chance, whereas it was by design that Foseph became 
the foster father of the Word made flesh. He was created 
and placed in the world to that end; it was the first purpose 
of his predestination and the raison d’etre for all the graces 
that he received. 


Father Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. in Cross and Crown, Dec. 1953. 
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The Celtic Church and Our Lady 
Daphne Pochin Mould 


Cantemus in omni die concinentes varie, 
Conclamantes Deo dignum hymnum sanctae Mariae. 


I'T’ skems very fitting that the hymn which has been described 
as the finest surviving example of Irish-Latin versification should 
be in honour of Our Lady, a shining symbol of the devotion of 
the Celtic Church to her. Its composer was a certain Cu-chuimne 
(died 747), who seems to have been a monk of St. Columcille’s 
great island monastery of Iona in Scotland. In it, the glitter of 
Latin verse is wedded to the Irish sparkle of assonance and internal 
rhyme, telling of Mary’s fame and privileges, of the Annunciation 
and of her perpetual virginity, thé contrast between her obedience 
and Eve’s disobedience, finally begging her help to bring us 
safely to heaven. 

Per mulierem, et lignum mundus prius perut, 

Per mulieris virtutem, ad salutem redit. 

Induamus arma lucis loricam et galeam, 

Ut simus Deo perfecti, suscepti per Mariam.* 


Devotion to Our Lady is something that has grown steadily 
with the passing of time. ‘That was to be expected—at the very 
beginning the shattering fact of the Resurrection overshadowed 
everything else, even the Woman who had stood at the foot of 
the cross and alone had then understood what was really happening. 
It was to her Son that the early Church had first to turn, to define 
exactly its teaching about Him, against the early heresies which 
denied either His Divinity or His Humanity. These definitions 
about the Son led naturally to His mother—in 431, the Council 
As long ago as 1864, the Rey. Prof. Potter made a metrical translation of this 


hymn which was published in Cardinal Moran’s Essays of the Early Irish 
thurch, For the verses quoted, this translation reads:— 


In alternate measure chanting, daily sirig we Mary’s praise, 

Was the world betray’d and ruin’d—was by woman’s aid set free. 
And in strains of glad rejoicing, to the Lord our voices raise. 

By a woman’s disobedience, eating the forbidden tree, 

Was the world betray’d and ruin’d—was by woman’s aid set free. 
Clad in helmet of salvation—glad in breastplate shining bright— 
May the hand of Mary guide us to the realms of endless light. 
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of Ephesus formally declared as an article of the Catholic Faith, 
that Mary was truly the mother of God. The next year, 432, 
St. Patrick landed at Saul in Ireland and began his great mission 
to the Irish people. Although we have no definite information 
on the subject, it seems highly probable that he would make 
the new definition an important part of his preaching. ‘Tradition 
says that he picked shamrock leaves to teach the doctrine of the 
Trinity to his hearers and tradition is very likely right, for Patrick 
stresses belief in the Trinity in his ‘Confession.’ ‘The Arian 
heresy, which denied the divinity of Christ, was still very much 
alive, and St. Patrick needed to make quite clear to the Irish, 
both that Christ was God and that Mary was His mother. 
Whatever may have been the details of St. Patrick’s sermons, 
the Celtic Church took firm hold on these two articles of belief, 
so that you find them woven through its prayers and hymns, 
so intimately that the words may slip past before one realizes 
all their implications. The ancient 7th century Antiphonary 
of Bangor has a general habit of addressing its prayers to the 
Second Person of the Trinity, a custom used elsewhere in the 
Church against the Arians; turning to Christ’s humanity and 
the reality of the Incarnation, Irish hymns and litanies and prayers 
repeat over and over again the same title, ‘Son of the Virgin,’ 
‘Mary’s great son.’ So the hymn traditionally ascribed to St. 
Fiacc, but which actually seems to date from c.800, tells of St. 
Patrick and his joy in being ‘in the service of Mary’s Son.’ 
Meantime, the Antiphonary of Bangor has a special hymn for 
the Matins of Sunday, in Latin, and almost certainly composed 
in Ireland—its short, sparkling verses carry an echo of the Nicene 
Creed, stressing the Trinity, Christ ‘light from light,’ and then 
inevitably singing of the Incarnation, the Virgin birth and Mary. 
The Trinity, Christ, God and Man, Mary His Mother, these 
were the accents of belief of the Celtic Church, touchstones 
of orthodoxy, the very opposite of the Protestant attempt to 
snatch the Child from the arms of His mother. The whole concept 
blazes forth in the shattering picture of Our Lady in the Book 
of Kells, ‘the chief relic of the Western World,’ as the Annalists 
called it. The Book of Kells dates from the 8th century; it was 
perhaps begun in Iona and completed in Ireland, to which it 
may have been taken to escape the Viking raids. It has a whole 
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® page drawing of Our Lady, seated on a throne and holding her 


Child—the Enthroned Madonna that appeared after Ephesus, 
the artists’ attempt to symbolise the Mother of God. To us, 
reared on the saccharine sweetness of modern statues of Our 
Lady, the Kells picture will come as a shock, its Byzantine stiffness, 
the regal woman dressed in purple with the strange, almost mas- 
culine face, and the elaborately braided golden hair. Her Child, 
dressed in green, has the face of a grown man, one hand raised 
as if in blessing, the other, an attractive touch, resting gently 
on His mother’s. Four angels occupy the corners of the design, 
the whole being enclosed in an elaborate border of Celtic ornament: 
opposite, the text, almost unreadable in the splendour of its 
decoration, tells how Christ was born in Bethlehem and the 
Magi came to offer gifts. 

Look again at the Kells picture and you will begin to like it, 
see in the formal majesty of Mary the bright courage that gave 
her consent to become the mother of Christ and take the hard 
road that led both Him and her to Calvary. 

Perhaps to begin to trace the devotion of the Celtic saints to 
Mary, one should go back beyond St. Patrick to St. Martin of 
Tours (died 397), who was one of the originators of monasticism 
in the west, and to whom Celtic Ireland had great devotion. For 
Martin’s contemporary and biographer, Sulpicius Severus, whose 
writings were widely known in Ireland, tells how one day he and 
another monk heard voices from Martin’s cell, in which Martin 
was apparently alone. When Martin came out, Sulpicius with 
great difficulty, eventually got the saint to admit that Mary and 
Sts. Thecla and Agnes had been with him, furthermore, that they 
were his frequent visitors. 

In Ireland, the Culdees or Celi Dei, showed particular devotion 
to Mary. An ancient MS written between 831 and 840 gives an 


account of the customs of the Celi Dei monastery of Tallaght, 


founded by St. Maelruain (died 792), and of the sayings of that 
saint and his disciple, Maeldithruib. The Celi Dei were asked 
why they were so continually singing the Magnificat. The answer, 
with a rather Irish twist to it, was that it was fitting that the song 
which had come from the head of the Virgin Mary when she 
had conceived by the Holy Ghost, should be set as a crown on 
the chant in praise of God. Another Tallaght MS says that just 
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as work done for a king should be gilt and decorated, so we should © 
gild our work for God with the Magnificat. 

There is a long and rather confusingly detailed account of 
Maeldithruib’s method of prayer. The Celi Dei, like all the 
Irish saints, had a great love of the Three Fifties (the 150 psalms) 
and their daily recitation. Maeldithruib, and probably all the 
Celi Dei of Tallaght with him, inserted ‘Sancte Michael, ora 
pro nobis; Sancta Maria, ora pro nobis,’ between every two psalms 
of the 150, adding an invocation to the saint whose feast it might 
happen to be. He sang a special hymn to St. Michael in the evening 
and to Mary in the morning, to invoke their protection. 

St. Moling (died 697), founder of St. Mullins on the River 
Barrow, was one of the favourite patron saints of the later Celi 
Dei. The story goes that he once escaped from his enemies by 
singing an Irish litany of the saints, beginning with St. Brigit 
and ending with Our Lady. One Irish litany concerned solely 
with Mary and her titles has survived; in its present form it is 
thought to date from the 12th century. It begins ‘O Great Mary, 
O Mary, greatest of Marys’ and continues at length calling her, 
for instance, Mistress of the Heavens, Mother of Eternal Glory, 
Mother of the Heavenly and Earthly Church, Beauty of Virgins, - 
Star of the Sea, Cancelling of Eve’s disgrace, Beauty of Women, 
Chief of Virgins, Temple of the Living God, Sanctuary of the 
Holy Spirit, Cedar of Mount Lebanon, Cypress of Mount Sion, 
Crimson Rose of the Land of Jacob and Noblest born of the 
Christian flock. This old litany of the Leabhar Breac lays very 
great stress on Mary’s purity, perpetual virginity and fullness 
of grace; rather similar are the titles given her in the Irish hymn 
to Our Lady, ‘A Muire min maithingen,’ one of the many com- 
positions traditionally ascribed to St. Columcille, a tradition 
which in this case cannot be historically sustained. 

Celtic prayers and litanies have moreover the common custom 
of invoking Mary as the head and leader of all the virgins and 
women saints in heaven, as does Oengus the Culdee in his Martyr- 
ology (c.800). Further, in the prologue he asks the help of all 
the saints he is going to catalogue and who have received their 
reward from ‘Jesus, Son of Mary’; and he compares Pilate’s 
wife, once haughty but now forgotten in the grave, with ‘Mary 
the Virgin’ who is ‘now continually praised both by the race of 
Adam and by the angels. 
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> _ The Celtic Martyrologies mark a number of feasts of Our Lady, 
including that of the Assumption, Candlemas, the Visitation 
and her Nativity. It was thought until recently that the Celtic 
Church was the first to keep the feast of Mary’s Conception, 
but this belief has now been shown to be quite without foundation. 
Celtic devotion to Mary appears on many of the surviving 
examples of Celtic art. Not only in the Book of Kells, but on 
the High Crosses and on some of the Celtic reliquaries—the 
Domhnach Airgid, the Miosach, and that for Columcille’s Cathach 
or psalter, on which she is shown with St. John, standing by 
the Cross. The Book of Kells seems to be the earliest representation 
of the series. Something very like its picture forms the principal 
® carving on the great High Cross of Iona, which has been dated 
roth century; on it, she is shown enthroned with her Child and 
surrounded by angels. This Scottish cross is dedicated to St. 
Martin, one might be inclined to link the dedication. and the 
carving of Our Lady up with Sulpicius’ account of Martin’s 
speaking withher. Theisland of Islay, also in the Scottish Hebrides 
has another fine High Cross for about the same date, again the 
Virgin and Child are shown on it. 

Meantime in Ireland, the panels on the High Crosses form a 
connected series of incidents from the Old and New Testaments, 
leading up to the Crucifixion and Last Judgments shown on either 
side of the head of the crosses. The pictures form a kind of 
summary of Christian history and teaching, and of course, Our 
Lady is included in them. At Moone, we see her riding on an 
ass, holding her Child, with St. Joseph walking alongside—the 
Flight into Egypt. Duleek has a group of the Holy Family and 

‘the Annunciation and Visitation. Muiredach’s cross at Monaster- 
boice shows the Adoration of the Magi—Mary is seated with 
her Child, the star shining above her head, the Three Magi 
approach with a fourth figure who is probably their angel guide 
of Byzantine tradition. 

The Celtic Church saw more in these scenes from the Bible 
than the mere historical event, and carefully sought out the deeper 
mystical and spiritual symbolism. For example, as the homily 
in the Leabhar Breac tells us, the Adoration of the Magi is the 
symbolic representation of all the nations coming to find Christ— 
guided by the star which is the light of the gospel, and finding 
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the Child in His Mother’s arms, -Mary standing here as a type 
of the Church. Pilgrims coming to the Celtic monasteries would 
pray at these High Crosses set about the monastic grounds and— 
have these mystical and historical pictures explained to them. 
We too, who still keep up the pilgrimages and patterns at the 
old Celtic Church sites, are linked with these earlier pilgrims 
of Celtic times, as we recite the Rosary at the ancient crosses 
and chapels and holy wells. Forthe mysteries of the Rosary form | 
a very similar but shorter and simpler series to the High Cross | 
carvings—both tell the same gospel story in a selected series of | 
incidents. In fact, most of the Rosary scenes are to be found among © 
the lichened carvings of the High Crosses, a dramatic illustration 
of the continuity of the Faith in Ireland. Of the holy wells of 
the pilgrimages, avery large number are dedicated to Our Lady and 
visited on her feasts, particularly that of the Assumption. It is 
impossible to be sure when these wells were so dedicated. The 
earliest Irish blessed wells were named after the Irish saint who 
blessed them, but dedications to Our Lady may have begun 
very early on in the history of the Irish Church and then continued 
through mediaeval times. Many of the ruined churches of the 
Celtic sites are dedicated to her—again the exact date of such 
dedication is uncertain; most of the earliest Celtic Churches 
seem to have been named after their founder saints. Dedications 
to Our Lady and non-Irish saints seem to have come later on. 

We get a final vivid impression of what Our Lady meant to 
the Celtic Church by thinking about the proud title that was 
given to St. Brigit*® of Kildare, the ‘Mary of the Gael.’ St. Brigit 
seems to have stood out as the greatest of the Irish women saints, 
so much so that Irish fancy saw her as a kind of Irish Mary, mother 
and protectress of the Irish people. So to sum up all Brigit’s 
attributes, her beauty, her holiness, her purity, her kindness, 
her gentleness; how she was a ‘temple of God’ and a ‘consecrated — 
casket for keeping Christ’s Body and His Blood,’ how she stood — 
out among the saints like the sun from the stars and a vine among 
trees; one phrase was used, ‘she is the Mary of the Gael.’-. It was 
the highest praise that they could give. 


* BRIGIT. This is the correct spelling of the name, the earliest known form 
of which is BRIGITTA. 
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.? Blessed Pius The Tenth’ 


John Moynihan 


FOR more than a century, the Church has been ‘pleated by a 
succession of great Popes, highly equipped by holiness of life, 
strength of character and natural ability to meet the exceptional 
difficulties of the period. At one time Pius X was regarded by 
the opponents of his policy and his actions as Pope as the least 
formidable of these great Pontiffs. [he story of his life does not 
justify their judgement. The ‘Peasant Pope,’ was one of the 
strongest in the long line of successors of St. Peter; He never 
eenched before the enemies of the Church, whether they were 
to be found within or outside her fold; he overcame one of the 
most dangerous, perhaps quite the most insidious, of the many 
heresies which have threatened her, and, rather than surrender 
her rights, he bore what may be described as the official apostasy 
of the greatest of the traditionally Catholic States of Europe. 
He was not an ‘intellectual,’ they thought, but he confounded 
the Modernists; he was not a diplomat, and he had no earthly 
~ power to enforce his will, but one of the first acts of his pontificate 
was to deprive the Catholic Austrian Emperor of his inherited 
‘right’ to exercise a veto in the election of a Pope. What was it 
that made him capable of such things? Above all else, it was 
perhaps the secret which will be proclaimed to the world on _ the 
29th of May—the fact that he was a saint. 
But men are not born saints. How did Giuseppe Sarto, the son 
of the village postman and the village dressmaker of Riese, become 
@ a saint? The short answer is that he travelled the hard way, the 
way of poverty, often wanting the bare necessaries of life, the 
way of humility and of labour; that he travelled it willingly because 
it was God’s will, and that he learned thus to seek and do God’s 
' will in all things. At the age of eleven the search led him to the 
decision to become a priest. His father, hoping for the boy’s 
help to support his family of ten, assented with difficulty. The 
decision made it necessary to send Giuseppe to a more advanced 
elementary school, four miles from home, and he had to make 
1 PIUS X: The Life Story of the Beatus, by Father Hieronymo Dal-Gal, trans- 


lated and adapted by Thomas F. Murray, M.A., Dublin. (M. H. Gill & 
Son, Ltd’. 15s.). 
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the daily journey on foot. One of his new school mates says: © 
‘I remember his shabby clothing, which provided us with no 
little amusement; I remember seeing him pull his “lunch” out of 
his satchel and consume it ravenously. But he was dear to us all; 
he never complained of his poverty, was always cheerful andi 
was the best boy in the school.’ Handicapped though he was 
by his poverty, he always took first place in his examinations 
in this school and later in the seminary at Padua. The death of 
his father, when Giuseppe was 17, increased the poverty of the 
family, and once he was obliged to beg from door to door in his 
native parish for money to buy books and other seminary require- 
ments. Such was his path to the priesthood, a goal which he 
reached on September 18th, 1858. 


‘A Saintly Curate, a Holy Pastor’ 


Don Giuseppe Sarto’s first assignment was as curate at ‘Tombolo, — 
a parish not noted for the piety or morality of its people. During — 
his nine years there he laboured tirelessly, taking about four — 
hours sleep in the twenty-four and devoting the rest of the day 
to his priestly duties and works of charity. ‘Much of his time,’ 
Father Dal-Gal says, ‘was spent consoling the afflicted, calling — 
people to their duties, settling disputes, making peace among 
families and inciting all to do good and avoid evil. He did not 
neglect the choir, which he himself had organised in order to 
add greater dignity to the liturgical functions of the Church. 
He taught Latin grammar to young lads who had ideas of going 
for the priesthood . . . . Quite frequently, when the local school- 
master was absent, he took his classes.’ As a preacher, thanks 
to his own efforts guided by the criticism of a wise parish priest, 
he soon became famous in the diocese and was often invited to 
give sermons in neighbouring parishes. The stipends thus earned 
he spent on the poor, as he did all that could be spared of his 
scanty income. Before he left ‘Tombolo, his parish priest, in a _ 
letter to a friend, wrote: ‘Don Giuseppe is a saintly curate. Mark 
my words, you will soon see him parish priest of an important 
parish; then, maybe, with red socks, and then—who knows?” 

His appointment as parish priest of Salzano was received by 
himself with trepidation—as was each subsequent advancement. 
He thought himself unfit for such an important charge. So did 
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town would be degraded by having this mere curate, this rustic, 
as its parish priest. ‘They went so far as to send a deputation 
to the bishop to ask him to cancel the appointment, but he main- 
tained his decision and Salzano had to endure the humiliation 
of receiving a pastor who entered the town on foot, shabby and 
weary, having walked the long way from Tombolo. His first 
sermon, outlining his plans for the parish,’ convinced the people 
that their prejudices were groundless, and the charity and tireless 
zeal with which he worked for them during his eight years in their 
midst, won their confidence and love. As in Tombolo, everything 
that affected the lives of the people was his concern; here, as 

® there, his special interests were the liturgy and popular devotions, 
catechetical instruction and the welfare of the poor. A cholera 
epidemic gave him the supreme opportunity for the exercise 
of charity; while he spared his curates he was himself fearless 
of infection. Night and day he was at the service of the sick, and 
when the need arose, he served as a coffin-bearer for the dead. 
The bishop, after a visitation of the parish, recorded: ‘A wonderful 
religious spirit flourishes in the parish; there is a happy united 
community grouped around a holy, devoted pastor; attendance 
at the Sacraments is consoling; a great number of children at 
Communion; the greatest regularity in everything concerning 
the worship of God.’ 


; gthe notables of Salzano, who felt that their rather aristocratic 


Canon, Bishop, Cardinal-Patriarch 


Don Giuseppe departed from Salzano in September, 1875, 
- leaving behind him a sorrowing people. The qualities which had 
won for him their esteem and affection were, during the following 
twenty-eight years, to be displayed successively in ‘Treviso as 
holder of the combined offices of Canon, Diocesan Chancellor and 
Spiritual Director of the seminary; in Mantua as Bishop, and in 
Venice as Cardinal-Patriarch. But now, with his greater respon- 
sibilities, his capacity as ruler and administrator came into prom- 
inence. In Mantua he restored and reopened the seminary which, 
for want of funds and of vocations, had been closed for ten years. 
In the year of his consecration as bishop there had been only 
one ordination to the priesthood; under his rule 175 newly ordained 
priests were set to work in the diocese. He himself acted as Rector 
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of the seminary, taught the more important portions of the course 


in theology and supplied for any professors who were unable to hold — 
their classes. In addition he conducted a monthly day of recoll- — 
ection for the students and took charge of their final preparation — 
for Holy Orders. During his nine years in the diocese he carried 


out two visitations of all the parishes, walking from parish to 
parish and from house to house. The first visitation, which lasted 
for two years, gave him a complete knowledge of the state of the 


diocese and enabled him to decide on the measures required to— 


remedy the defects he had discovered. He then convened a synod 

to legislate for the reforms he considered necessary. 
When he took up duty as Patriarch of Venice—after a delay 

of almost a year and a half, caused by the Italian Government’s 


refusal to grant the exequatur—he found the Freemasons dominant 
in the public life of the city. Through his efforts, assisted by — 
Catholic members of the Liberal Party, they were, eight months ~ 
later, put out of power at the local elections; religious teaching © 


was restored in the schools; the crucifix was replaced in schools 
and hospitals, and public religious manifestations were made 


possible once more. One of the Cardinal-Patriarch’s first acts — 
on his arrival in Venice was to visit the inmates of the prisons, — 
workhouses and hospitals and others who, through sickness or P 
infirmity, were unable to join in the public welcome to him. In | 


Venice, as in Mantua, he devoted special attention to the seminary, 
which he visited at every opportunity. He effected reforms which 
resulted in improving the moral and spiritual formation of the 
students and increasing the number of vocations. One of his 
measures was the introduction of lectures in economics and the 
social sciences, subjects which he made obligatory, not only for 
the seminarians but for all the priests of the diocese. In his anxiety 
for a high standard of spirituality among his clergy, he insisted 
on every priest making the Spiritual Exercises at least once a 
year and observing the last Thursday of the month as a day of 
recollection. In a letter to the clergy, he appealed for the sub- 
stitution of solid instruction for ‘eloquence’ in their sermons. 
He anticipated a work he was later to do for the whole Church, 
by reforming Church music, reintroducing the Gregorian Chant. 
He initiated a course in the Chant in the seminary, and appealed 
for similar courses in the schools. 


0 
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t As a Prince of the Church, Cardinal Sarto remained poor in 


spirit and in actual possessions. Once, in a letter to a parish 
priest who had asked for money, he wrote: ‘I am ashamed to 
answer your request for help with this meagre subscription, but I 
must confess that it is all 1can do; when I was in Mantua I was poor 
but now I ama beggar.’ He continued his practice of visiting 
the poor and ordered that in his house they ‘should have precedence 
over all others.’ He walked through the streets dressed in an 
ordinary black cassock and made a habit of going to the Lagoon 
to chat with the fishermen. When they addressed him as ‘Your 


Eminence,’ he would reply, ‘I have come from a poor family of 


Riese .. . . there is nothing eminent in that.’ But his humility 


D did not prevent him from exerting his authority when it became 


, 


his duty to do so. He insisted on the obedience of the clergy 
and never failed to oppose with vigour, the attacks’ of enemies 
of the Church. When a man well known in Venice was prevented 
by Freemasons from receiving the Last Sacraments, he ‘raised 
a storm of public protests that a soul in its agony had been deprived 
of the consolations of religion.’ A priest was refused admission 
to the house of a dying Freemason, who had asked to see him; 
Cardinal Sarto went himself and administered the Last Sacraments 
in spite of the protests and threats of the man’s relatives. 


The Vicar of Christ 


‘How I tremble,’ he said in his first sermon in St. Mark’s, 
‘to think that souls can be punished for all eternity on account 
of the negligence of their pastor.’ It was doubtless, this keen 
sense of the responsibilities of the priesthood that caused him to 
‘shrink from advancementin the hierarchy. It was against his 
own wishes that he had successively accepted appointment as 
parish priest, canon, bishop and cardinal. The time had now 
come when he would be forced to accept the office of Vicar of 
Christ and Head of the Church. When he left Venice on July 
26th, 1903, to attend the Conclave to elect a successor to Leo 
XIII, few results could have seemed more unlikely than his own 
election. The people of Venice who shouted ‘Come back soon’ 
at the railway station, were quite sure that their Patriarch would 
return to them; Cardinal Sarto himself promised confidently to 


do so, ‘alive or dead.’ When the Conclave opened, everyone 


> 
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expected the selection of Cardinal Rampolla, Leo XIII’s Secretary © | 
of State, and in the first ballot he received 29 votes out of a total 
of 62 possible. Cardinal Sarto received five votes. On the-next 
day the Polish Cardinal Puzyna, on behalf of the Emperor of 
Austria, announced a veto on the election of Cardinal Rampolla. 
The Dean of the Sacred College protested against this intervention 
of a secular power and declared that the veto should be ignored. 
At the second ballot’on the third day Cardinal Rampolla’s votes 
rose to 30, but Cardinal Sarto’s advanced to 24. From that on 
support for Cardinal Sarto increased, despite his strenuous and 
tearful efforts to induce the Cardinals to ‘forget’ him, and in the 
final ballot on August 4th, 1903, he received 50 votes, eight more 
than the number required to elect him. He bowed to the decision © 
and, when asked what name he wished to take, he replied: ‘As 
the Popes who have suffered most for the Church during the 
last century were called Pius, I too shall take that name.’ 

Pius X took as his motto the words Jnstaurare omnia in Christo 
(‘To renew all things in Christ’). At his first Consistory he declared 
the attitude of the Papacy towards politics? ‘Any impartial obser- 
ver,’ he said, ‘will realise that the Pope, to whom the supreme 
office of teacher has been entrusted by God, cannot remain in- 
different to political affairs or separate them from the concerns 
of Faith and Morals. And as he is the head and leader of the 
Church, a society of human beings, the Pope must naturally 
come into contact with the earthly governors of those human 
beings, heads of States and members of governments, if the 
peaceful security of Catholics is to be preserved in all countries. 
One of the primary duties of the Apostolic Office is to disprove 
and condemn erroneous doctrines and to oppose civil laws which 
are in conflict with the Law of God, and so to preserve humanity 
from bringing about its own destruction.’ 


France and the Modernists 


These were the years when French politicians were completing 
that work of which we see today the tragic fruits in the divisions 
which have reduced what was once the most powerful of European 
nations to relative impotence. Leo XIII had left nothing undone 
to maintain friendly relations with the French State; the response 
of successive French governments was a series of laws against 
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the Church and the religious orders. The Pope protested in vain, 


2 


a) 


and already before his death it was clear that the politicians in 
power had determined on going to extremes. Shortly after the 
accession of Pius X, the Prime Minister of France, Emile Combes, 
decided, without consulting the Vatican, that the time had come 
for an official visit by the President of the Republic to the King 
of Italy. This visit implied the recognition by France for the 
first time of Italy’s seizure of the Papal States. A protest addressed 
to governments which had diplomatic relations with the Holy 
See was followed by the recall of the French Ambassador. In 
the same year, 1904, M. Combes chose to espouse the cause of 
two French bishops summoned to Rome to answer charges which 


) had nothing to do with politics; he threatened that, unless the 


summons were withdrawn, France would regard its Concordat 
with the Holy See as at an end. Naturally, the Pope did not 
yield, and the French Government asked the Papal Nuncio to 
leave Paris, thus terminating diplomatic relations. 

The next step was the enactment of a law separating Church 
and State, and confiscating Church property, including church 
buildings: and schools. The churches and schools were vested 
in committees (‘Associations Cultuelles’) which were thenceforth 
to control their use. “Pius X took a firm line; he refused all recog- 
nition to the new system, and forbade the Catholics of France 
to have anything to do with it, and the Catholics of France— 
although far from happy at his decision—loyally and unanimously 
obeyed. Rather than consent to a system which left the whole 
life of the Church at the mercy of a fanatically hostile government 


they gave up all their property and something like £3,000,000 


a year in revenues.’(’) The Pope, as he said himself, was concerned 
‘not with the goods of the Church, but with her good. We would 
prefer,’ he added, ‘to suffer the loss of churches of stone than 
risk the destruction of the Church herself.’ 

But the gravest danger to the Church which Pius X had to 
combat was that of Modernism. The Modernists, in an attempt 
to adapt the teachings of the Church to the scientific theories 
of the day and to a ‘liberal’ interpretation of the Scriptures and 
Tradition, were undermining the Faith. Wearing a mask of 


(1)A Popular History of the Catholic Church, by Philip Hughes, third edition, p. 278 
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orthodoxy and even of piety, they explained everything away; © 


while professing to believe, they emptied of meaning the basic 
doctrines of Christianity, the Blessed Trinity, the Divinity of 
Christ, Divine Revelation, the Sacraments, the Divine Authority 
of the Church. The very idea of absolute truth was alien to their 
teaching. Their notions were, of course, not new, and what made 
them so dangerous was that they were now being taught by men 
who had somehow or other maintained a reputation as loyal 
Catholics, men who were respected, some even revered, and who 
included writers in ecclesiastical reviews and professors in semin- 
aries enjoying special opportunities of propagating their errors. 
Leo XIII had seen and endeavoured to check the rise of this 
movement; his successor soon found himself forced to use stronger 
methods. So, in July, 1907, he issued the Decree Lamentabtle 
‘sane exitu condemning sixty-five Modernist propositions. This 
was followed two months later by the Encyclical Pascendi Dominici 
Gregis, which contained a masterly analysis of the teaching of 
the Modernist as philosopher, believer, theologian, critic, apologist 
and reformer, together with directions to the bishops as to the 
measures to be adopted to prevent the propagation among Catholics 
of what the Pope aptly described as ‘a synthesis of all heresies.” 
This exposure of the real nature of their doctrine deprived the 
Modernists of their greatest asset, the possibility of masquerading 
as loyal Catholics, and in a short time the heresy withered away. 


The Peace Maker 


The pontificate of Pius X was not all conflict. He was by nature 
and conviction a lover of peace and a peace maker. When disputes 
arose between Brazil and Peru in 1909 and Brazil and Bolivia 
in rg1o, he succeeded in preserving peace by means of a Pontifical 
Commission of Arbitration. Earlier, in 1906, his Secretary of 
State on his behalf wrote in favour of arbitration to the President 
of the Fifteenth International Peace Congress. The Pope himself, 
when asked in 1914 to bless the army of Austria, a great Catholic 
power, replied: ‘I bless not armies but only peace.’ Nor did he 
confine his concern for peace to the international sphere. Writing 
to the Bishop of Chalon some time after the issue of the Encyclical 
on Modernism, he referred to Alfred Loisy, the excommunicated 
Modernist leader; ‘You are also the bishop of Abbé Loisy,’ he 
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. said; ‘treat him with kindness, and if he takes one step towards 


you, advance two towards him.’ This advice was in keeping 
with words he had used in his first speech as Pope: ‘Since we are 
forced to fight for the truth, let us embrace with love the enemies 
of the truth and commend them to the divine mercy.’ 

Pius X was above all a spiritual man. He lived under the eye 
of God and the supreme aim of his ministry was to lead the clergy 
and laity to do likewise. His work in the seminaries at Treviso, 
Mantua and Venice was directed primarily to this end. So were 
the priests’ retreats which he sponsored and in which he took 
part. ‘If each one of us,’ he wrote in his first pastoral letter as 
Patriarch of Venice, ‘does his best to let Christ reign in his heart, 
then the whole society will be conquered for Christ.’ In his first 
Encyclical as Pope, the same idea is expressed: ‘We priests must 
grow in sanctity and purity of doctrine if the people are to be 
formed in Christ.’ His decrees encouraging the admission of 
children to Holy Communion at the age of seven, or earlier, and 
urging all the faithful to frequent reception of the Blessed Sac- 
rament, were inspired by the same zeal for the sanctification of 
all members of the Church. Cardinal Merry del Val, who had 
exceptional opportunities of observing him during the years of 
his pontificate, testifies that in all his actions the Pope ‘was led 
by supernatural reasoning, which showed that he was always in 
the presence of God. In the more important matters he would 
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look at the crucifix and exclaim: “He will tell us the answer’’. 
‘The Queen of his Pontificate’ 


Devotion to the Blessed Virgin was a marked feature of his 
spirituality. He had shown it as a boy leading his playmates to 
the shrine of the Madonna of Cendrole, near his native village; 
as Bishop of Mantua, speaking about her to the seminarians; 
as Pope in his Encyclical commemorating the fiftieth anniversary 
of the definition of the Immaculate Conception; in his practice 
of interrupting all business to say the Angelus, and in the fervour 
with which he recited his daily Rosary. ‘He had chosen her,’ 
says Father Dal-Gal, ‘Queen of his pontificate; for her, his Queen, 
he lived, suffered and worked until the day God called him from 
the battle of life to celebrate with her the eternal victory.’ 
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When he was accepting the decision of the Conclave to elect 
him Pope, Cardinal Sarto, recalling the words of his Master, 
murmured: ‘If it is not possible that this chalice pass away, but 
I must drink it, may the will of God be done... . I accept the 
pontificate as a cross.’ For him it was indeed a cross, as for a 
Pope who appreciates his tremendous responsibilities it must 
always be. And for Pius X the cross was heaviest in the last weeks 
of his life, when his prayers and pleadings failed to avert the 
First World War. The burden then was too great for this man, 
who felt as a father towards all men. ‘He was tired in soul, shaken 
and depressed,’ his doctor wrote, and on August 2oth, 1914, 
less than three weeks after the invasion of Belgium, he died. 
His last act was to kiss once more the crucifix to which he had 
so often turned for guidance and strength. 

Father Dal-Gal’s book can be recommended without hesitation 
to all who wish to study the life of Blessed Pius. It gives particulars 
of miracles attributed to the intercession of the Pope, contains 
eleven photographs of him at different periods, as well as an index, 
a chronological table and lists of the principal events of the 
pontificate. 


Realise that Mary loves us because we are Christ's legacy 
to Her. 

Let us give ourselves completely to Her, to be made all His, 
to be consumed unceasingly. 

Let us try to give utterly, in every possible way, without 

counting the cost, to be spent for Christ. : 

As Fesus and with Him, to love Mary. 

Mary in me will love Her Son. 


—wNotes of Edel Quinn: LIFE p. 270. 


The Bridegroom’s Men 


¥. Toner, OP: 


I AM cominc home from a wedding. People will say that it is 
merely the feeling of well-being after a good meal in good company 
that inspires me. But they are rash critics. There was something 
unusual about this wedding, and that alone is thought-provoking. 
There were so many young people there. The groom was not 
only a brilliant student but a sociable one as well. He had many 
friends. They rejoiced with him. They sang and danced and 
cheered him. They drank his health and the health of his bride, 
and with many choruses they shortened the time until he and 
his wife had to leave. As they drove off, a young man turned 
to me and said: ‘Do you know, Father, I feel honoured and sadd- 
ened. I am here to represent one very large section of his student 
friends. That is an honour. But to lose him makes me sad. It 
is a different sadness from the sadness of his parents. They will 
find him again when he.comes with his children. They will see 
him young again in their grandchildren. But for us chaps he is 
gone—more or less forever.’ . 

It is only now as I go home that I understand the meaning of 
what the young man said. The sun is going down over the Hill 
of Allen; the lights are on in the Curragh Camp, and a ground 
mist covers the heath and the hoof-prints of so many great horses. 
Strange, isn’t it, that light only dawns on us when it sets on the 


‘world about us. Aristotlé knew too much. He said that youth 


makes friends quickly and loses them as quickly. In our young 
days, he says, we make friends for gain of some kind, emotional 
or economical, according to the type. However logically his 
argument is developed, do facts bear it out as true? The friend- 
ships of youth are shortlived, because youth so soon finds the 
real friend.. They become one. It is not the cost of living the 
conjugal life that causes young married people to neglect their 
old friends. It is the so shall a man leave his father and mother 
and cleave to his wife. Until he was twenty-eight, Frederic Ozanam 
thought he should never marry. Then he wrote to some friends: 
I feel a void growing within me which neither friendship nor intellectual 
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work fills. I do not know what will fill it. Will it be the Creator? * 
will it be a creature? If the latter, I am praying she may come when — 
I shall have made myself worthy of her. She came almost too 
suddenly for him, and filled a void in the heart of a man who could 
hardly count the number of his friends. 

Until death do us part, they promise at the Altar, and they 
acknowledge thereby the durability of this human love, and at 
the same time its inevitable finiteness as well. Without being 
selfish, it is always love with an ulterior motive. Only God is 
infinitely lovable. At Baptism we promise to love Him until 
death do us join in a more perfect union. Putting the lighted 
candle into the hand of the one to be baptized, the priest says: 

Receive this burning light, and keep thy Baptism so as to be 

without blame: observe the commandments of God, that when 

Our Lord shall come to his nuptials, thou mayest meet Him 

together with all the saints in the heavenly court and live for 

ever and ever. AMEN. 
This is the only love story which ends with the bride and groom 
living happily forever and ever. 

Because it is finite, there is a certain exclusiveness about 
the love of married people. For that reason it is a great scandal 
that so many young married couples have to begin their married 
life in a room. This has become the rule rather than the exception 
for people who depend on municipalities for their housing. It 
is a pity that wealthy people in Ireland no longer invest their 
money in house-property. I do not mean that they should do 
so in order to make more money, but rather in a spirit of mercy, 
and mindful of the Judgement of Christ; might He not say, J was 
homeless, and you gave Me no House..... as long as you did it 
not to the least of my brethren, you did it not to Me. 

Have I shunted myself on to a side-line? At any rate the digress- 
ion may stress the right of married couples to an exclusive society. 
Normally, the house, the door, the garden gate are all in a certain 
sense symbols of that exclusive right to one another’s love. Because 
the expression of that love is physically bound up with human 
generation, it cannot and should not become a selfish thing. A 
child is born, then a second, then a third. The finite love of the 
man for his wife realises its primary purpose. ‘They find themselves 
bowing down over a little cot. One child or even six children 
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® cannot divide their love; it extends and broadens it. The father 


> 


does not love his daughters and the mother her sons; ‘they form 
one single principle of love for both sons and daughters, just as 
they formed one flesh to conceive them. 

The young man who watched so forlornly the departure of 
his friend, reminded me of Our Lord’s use of the same picture. 
Defending his own disciples against the criticism that they did 
not fast as much as the Baptist’s disciples, He said: Can the groomsmen 
be mournful as long as the bridegroom is with them? But the days 
will come when the bridegroom shall be taken from them and then 
they shall fast. "The hilarity of the wedding feast ends in a feeling 
of sadness quite different from the vulgar concept of the ‘morning 
after the night before.’ Our Lord puts a special meaning into this 
everyday experience. He is a bridegroom and is taken away 
violently. The groomsmen are not only sad at his sudden and 
violent departure, but they also begin to fast. The sufferings © 
of Jesus when His life was violently taken away become the exem- 
plar of all Christian mortification and penance. If any one desire 
to come after Me let him deny himself and take up his cross daily 
and follow Me, was Our Lord’s challenge to his disciples when 
they weakened at the prediction of His passion. Yet He knew 
that only after He himself had suffered on the Cross would His 
disciples be able to take up their cross and follow Him. As long 
as the bridegroom is with them, they rejoice. 

From another point of view, the groomsmen or his disciples 
are also the spouses of Christ, souls very closely united to Our 
Lord. Although Jesus is taken away, firstly by His death on the 


Cross, and afterwards by His Ascension into Heaven, the comm- 


union continues. The Sacraments, particularly the Blessed 
Eucharist, prayer, and works of mercy, such as housing the home- 
less, keep us in continual union with Our Lord. Over this period, 
however, there is cast the long shadow of the Cross. Then they 
shall fast. On some definite day, unknown to us, a great cry 
will go forth from Heaven: ‘3 

Alleluia! . . . For Our Lord God the Omnipotent reigns! 

Let us be glad and rejoice, and give glory to Him; 

For the marriage of the Lamb is come, 

And His bride has prepared herself. 
Then, the fasting season will be over. God, Himself, shall be with 
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them. And He shall wipe away every tear from their eyes; and death 
shall be no more; nor shall grief, nor wailing, nor pain be any more; 
for the former things are passed away. 

Even the sad face of the groomsman who stood waving to his 
friend may brighten up if he realises that every wedding is a 
sacrament because it reminds us of the union of Christ with His 
Church. Matrimony finds its purpose in bringing about that 
union in the children, while it intensifies it in the parents. When 
the spiritual wedding with Our Lord reaches its full perfection, 
sorrow will have ceased to be, and will have achieved its purpose: 
For sorrow and pain are always a form of disintegration; they 
break our heart. They cut us off from all human attachments. 
Death, the greatest sorrow and the greatest pain, parts us from Y 
all things human that we may enjoy one vision which is divine. 
Marriage, on the other hand, is an integrating force in life. It 
makes two people one; it unites hearts instead of breaking them. 
Still it also serves God’s purpose. He made that union a sacrament 
of the eternal union with God through Christ; and making it a 
sacrament of that union, He gave it a supernatural power to bring 
a man and his wife nearer to God. 


Work for the day. 

The saints never lost time. 

Live for the day. 

Life 1s made up of days. 

Why lose a moment on the way during a bad journey? 

Our Eternity is built on time. 

Never waste time. ete 

If one has given all to fesus and Mary, one has no right 
to waste time. 


—Notes of Edel Quinn: LIFE p. 216. 


Book Reviews 


THE WAY 


By JosepH Mary Escriva. 
(Mercier Press, Cork). 15/-. 


Tus translation is very welcome, making available,-as it does, to the 
English-reading public a jewel of the spiritual life which has been for 
some years now especially treasured by lay-men on the Continent. The 
Spanish original, which first appeared in 1939 and has since run to nine 
editions in that language, is from the pen of Monsignor Mary Escriva 
de Balaguer, a well-known and experienced Director of souls, now resident 
in Rome as founder and first President General of the modern lay-apos- 
tolate movement, of the ‘Opus Dei.’ His book, however, is not directed 
mainly to members of the ‘Opus Dei,’ but has universal appeal; priest 
and layman, professional man and craftsman find pasture in his pages, 
as is evidenced by the extraordinary demand not only for the Spanish 
original, but also for the versions in Portuguese, French, German and 
Italian. 

The book is not a manual of the spiritual life—nor is it meant to be,. 
Neither is it a meditation manual in the ordinary sense of the term. 
although every paragraph provides abundant food for mental prayer. 
It is rather the fruit of the author’s prayerful reflection on the Way to 
our sanctification, on the difficulties to be met with in following the 
Way, and on the means at our disposal to overcome these difficulties. 
We get in each chapter the eminently practical reflections and counsels 
of the author on the Way, the difficulties, and the means, under various. 
aspects of the spiritual life such as, Character, Direction, Prayer, Mor- 
tification, Resolutions, Tepidity, Study, the Church, Our Lady, Holy 
Mass and the Sacraments, Supernatural Life, Charity and Love of God— 
to indicate but some of the chapter heads, along with the ever-practical 
recurring theme of the sanctification of our day’s duty. 

The underlying unity that welds the book together is the Way—which 
is Our Lord Jesus Christ, the modelling of our character on Our Lord. 
The divine beauty of Our Lord’s human character, refulgent through 
the Gospel scenes, has become a living, intimate model for the author, 
and as he reflects, counsels, urges to a Christ-like manliness, one senses. 
the nearness of the Model, one catches rays that bring the Model into 
relief. A feature of the book therefore is that it can be opened anywhere 
by anyone, and read with interest and with fruit. Some it will hold for 


more than one chapter at a time; others will find sufficient food in a 


paragraph—even in a sentence. All who are well-disposed it should 
lead to prayer and to a more mature interior life. 
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The style, terse and aphoristic—similar at times to that of The Imitation 
of Christ, provokes reflection, stimulates prayer. Often a paragraph — 
is no More than sentence—a sentence no more than a few words. Questions, | 
striking in their directness, bring the reader up short, face to face with | 
himself . . . and with God. Scripture passages run easily into the text 
and a world of thought is often uncovered in a few words. ‘The transition 
from thought to thought comes quickly—often with surprising suddenness, 
for the author does not attempt to exhaust the seams of thought which he 
uncovers. That he purposely leaves to the reader’s own correspondence 
with Grace, a feature which makes the book very precious; for there 
is in each seam a wealth for each miner which is acquired and fruitfully 
utilised only through individual effort. The language rings of manliness, 
issuing a call to arms, getting at the saint part of us through the soldier 
part in us. This healthy, virile approach underlines how sanctity is 
possible for all through the cast-iron means of fidelity to duty. And this 

is the book’s greatest merit: it makes sanctity accessible to all. 

' Here then is a book for the layman who is taking his mission in life 
seriously. It will make him pray better and live better. For him who 
has never done much in the way of spiritual reading, never thought 
seriously of trying meditation, it provides an ideal start. If he uses this 
volume constantly, even as a bedside volume, he will be meditating 
before he knows he has started. Into the lives of all the well disposed 
this book should bring a closer imitation of Our Lord, leading them, 
with God’s Grace, to seek ‘the Way, the Truth, and the Life’ first-hand 
in the Gospels. And any book that can do that is worth, literally, more 
than its weight in gold. 

Dominick Conway. 


— 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


By Rr. Rev. BenepicT Baur, O.S.B. 
Translated by Rev. Edward Malone, O.S.B. 
Vol. I. viii—590 pp. 56/-. 

Vol. Il. 462 pp. 52/6. 

(B. Herder Book Co.) 


Tuis is a book of meditations, to the number of four or five hundred, 
which follow the sequence of the Liturgical Year and are written in the 
form of a detailed commentary on the proper of the Mass. ‘The masses 
pro tempore are treated without exception; the proper ‘of the saints’ to 
a large extent. 

Although the subject is well-trodden ground, the work is notable 
in some respects. It is marked chiefly by a thoroughness of treatment 
that sets aside any suggestion of haste in presenting the rich content 
of the liturgy. There is little that is new in the introductions which 
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place each mass in its liturgical and historical setting, show the relations 
of its parts and outline the matter for reflection that it provides. But 
while many books and missals have in this way set us on the road to 
knowledge and appreciation of the liturgy, they leave us at this stage 
of a road which is even less royally privileged than other roads to truth. 
Here, however, we are accompanied on our way. The meditation of 
a couple of pages’ length which follows the introduction fills in the outline 
in a way that invites reflection and encourages prayer. In those periods 
after Epiphany and Pentecost, when the ferias have not proper masses, 
the content of the Sunday Mass is shown in a series of seven meditations 
to be rich enough to provide food for mental prayer for every day of 
the week. In the same way, Vigils and Octaves are given the space and 
prominence due to them. 

In each meditation the pages of the Scriptures are frequently turned: 
a simple method of developing in order to bring into sharper relief the 
liturgical use of the Old Testament as standard spiritual reading. The 
work is not a scripture commentary in the usual sense, however; it merely 
presents moral reflections with a confidence in the power of the Scriptures 
to provide its own commentary, and with a personal appeal. The correl- 
ation of texts is done with the sureness that is the reward of familiarity. 

When, as at Christmas, the greatness of the occasion multiplies prayers 
and antiphons—epigrams surely in their mode and content—the leisurely 
tempo of the comment and reflection is maintained, and the condensed 
phrase given the space it needs to grow to the fulness of its significance 
and beauty. When the breviary can serve as an aid to a deeper apprec- 
jation of the language of the missal, it is liberally used: an example may 
be seen in the series of meditations based on the O antiphons of Advent. 

Over a period of use as a companion book its unhurried advance will 
teach not merely appreciation of, but method in the use of the missal 
as a means to mental prayer. 

It is an old complaint that sermon books, even those based on the 
epistles and gospels of the mass, often fail to combine catechetical in- 
struction with reflections of a less formal kind. This work, while not 
professedly homiletic, may without prejudice to its avowed purpose 
be classed as such; and though it covers only some aspects, it supplies 
the defects of many homiletic works. This is not immediately evident. 
Its main purpose is at all times that of providing food for reflection and 
mental prayer; but its wanderings along the paths indicated by the liturgy, 
give it on occasion an air of being systematic only in its disregard for 
system; moreover it wanders in the manner of a hunter who knows that 
the finding of the quarry is not the outcome of its own work. It says 
‘the same old things’ but with so little use of formal language, and with 
so varied an approach that, for all its apparent unwillingness to gather 
_ things into categories it reaches its goal more quickly than many systematic 
studies. Its aim is to teach prayer in practice rather than in theory. 
This, in fine, explains and justifies its length. 


~y : 


But if its length is not a defect, its price is prohibitive for most readers. 
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We recommend, however, to those for whom monumental works are 
cheap at any price, that they investigate the suggestion that this book 
has a permanent value as a companion book, a manual of scriptural 
homiletics and a methodical and practical course 2 of a distinctive way 
of mental prayer. 


Wel: 
THE FULNESS OF SACRIFICE 
By A. M. Crorts, O.P. 
Sands & Co. 296 pp. 12/6. 


THE AIM of Father Crofts’ latest work is to help people to appreciate 
the mystery of the Blessed Eucharist ‘not merely as a truth isolated 

within itself, but as the culmination of God’s vast design of Redemption, 
- gradually unfolded down the ages of preparation and, once fulfilled, 
forever perpetuating the fulness of sacrifice in the redeeming mystery 
of the Messiah.’ It is of course by no means a new approach. That 
was the very plan followed by St. Thomas in his liturgical masterpiece, 
the Office of Corpus Christi. But it is an approach that is needed and 
welcome at present. Some of the modern books on the Mass are too 
much preoccupied with ‘theological subtleties’ to appeal to the ordinary 
reader. Others, with an almost exclusively practical aim, are so much 
taken up with the need for our personal co-operation in the offering 
of the Mass that they tend to obscure the infinite greatness of the Mass 
in itself. Father Crofts shows us the Mass in its full context, knowing 
that in seeing it thus we have the best help to realising both its own 
grandeur and our personal need to unite ourselves to it in a vital way. 
He goes through the whole scheme of Redemption: its ancient fore- 
shadowing in type and prophecy; its accomplishment in the sacrifice 
of Himself offered by the Incarnate Word; its fruits for time and eternity 
in the Mystical Body of Christ. And he shows how all is summed up 
in what St. Thomas describes as ‘the sacred banquet in which Christ 
is received, the memory of His Passion recalled, and a pledge of future 
glory given to us.’ 

The larger view of the Mass taken by Father Crofts does not at all 
mean that he overlooks necessary details or practical implications. There 
is, for example, an excellent chapter on the ritual that ‘enfolds the great 
action.’ The dispositions for proper participation in the Holy Sacrifice 
and the fruitful reception of Holy Communion are all clearly set out. 
So too are the demands made on us as members of one another through 
our common sharing of that Bread which is the true Body of Christ 
and the sustenance of His Mystical Body. 

The author makes:constant and effective use of the Sacred Scriptures. 
Indeed the work could almost be described as a scriptural synthesis 
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Def the Eucharist. This should make it of special value to priests and 


other apostles in their dealings with non-Catholics who accept the authority 
of the Bible. But we heartily recommend it to the study and meditation 
of all. 


A.M.M. 
THE HOLY SPIRIT IN CHRISTIAN LIFE 
By PERE GARDEIL, O.P. 
(Blackfriars Publications). 158 pp. 9/6. 


' Tus book is a translation from the French of a number of conferences 


preached in a Retreat to Dominican Sisters. It deals with the seven 
gifts of the Holy Ghost and the first seven of the eight Beatitudes, which 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas have linked together. 

According to St. Thomas, the seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost are super- 
natural powers, or aptitudes, given to the soul in the state of sanctifying 
grace, which make the soul responsive to special promptings of the Holy 
Ghost. These are special promptings—movements or inspirations— 
because they are distinct from the ordinary promptings of actual grace, 
which are necessary for the performance of any virtuous act. They are 
directed to the performance of virtuous acts above the ordinary, above 
even what is possible to the soul with all‘the infused virtues of Faith, 
Hope, Charity, Prudence, Justice, Fortitude and Temperance. The 
seven Gifts correspond to these seven virtues, making it possible for the 
seven virtues to act above themselves, as it were, or at least above them- 
selves restricted, as they are, within the imperfect human framework, 
whenever the Holy Ghost chooses so to move them. 

The Beatitudes are nothing more than the acts above the ordinary, 
which result from the Holy Ghost working through the Gifts. Thus 
we have three elements: the Holy Ghost working through the Gifts 
to produce acts above the ordinary, which we identify with the Beatitudes 
enumerated by Our Lord in the sermon on the mount. 

Pére Gardeil in his conferences, takes each of the Gifts and corres- 
ponding Beatitudes in turn, explains their meaning and their place in 
the framework of the life of a Christian. He builds up a clear picture 
of the mechanism (if we may speak of it in such material terms) of the 
sanctified human soul, particularly of the sanctified human soul reaching 
its full perfection. He tells us how it works rather than how we can get 
it to work in ourselves. But the book has this value, that it pictures 
for us what we could be if grace did more abound in us, and therefore, 
its reading should spur us to use all the means in our power to grow 


_ in the grace of God. 
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L.M. McC. 
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THE SACRAMENT OF PEACE 
By Rev. RicHARD Graer, C.S.Sp. 


(Clonmore & Reynolds, Ltd.) 5/-. 


FaTHER GRAEF is one of the best known writers on spiritual subjects 
in Germany today. The present little work is a translation from the 
German of his book on the nature and practice of the Sacrament of 
Penance. Its end is a practical one. The author wishes to bring home 
to all, in a simple and clear way, the true meaning of Confession and 
the means to be taken in order to derive greatest benefit from its frequent 
use. 

After a rather lengthy introduction, in which many important points 
are touched upon (y.gr. the nature of sin as an offence against God; 
sorrow or repentance made possible by the atonement of Our Saviour 
on the Cross; on the Mercy of God as applied to us in the Sacrament 
of Penance) Father Graef goes on to deal with Confession in a practical 
way. Fourteen pages are devoted to preparation for a good Confession, 
that is, on the correct method of examining one’s conscience. ‘Then 
each of the constituent elements of the Sacrament is treated in turn: 
sorrow and purpose of amendment; the actual telling or confessing 
of one’s sins to the priest; and finally, very briefly indeed, penance or 
satisfaction. In the course of the book such topics as temptation, doubts, 
scruples, come up for discussion and the common-sense attitude to them 
is clearly pointed out. Many souls will find help and consolation and 
peace in these pages. 

One must, however, point out a number of faults that are to be found 
in the book as a whole. It takes too negative an approach to the spiritual 
life. Sanctity does not consist merely in freedom from sin, as is suggested 
‘in many places (v.gr.p.13). It consists essentially in nearness to God, 
in being bound to God and His holy Will. ‘The sacrament of Penance 
not only restores the life of grace to the soul; it strengthens that life, 
makes it develop, and gives innumerable actual graces needed by the 
individual soul in its fight against the dangers that beset it. ‘The author 
also tends to simplify overmuch, and this at times gives quite a wrong 
impression. Thus he states without restriction: when in doubt we are 
free (p.33 and elsewhere) and: temptations must never be fought directly 
(p.38). These two statements are by no means universally true. The 
real difference between imperfect contrition (attrition) and perfect con- 
trition is never clearly brought out. Nor is the true motive for the latter 
ever clearly explained. The external presentation of the book leaves 
much to be desired, and the long pages of close print will frighten many 
from reading this book, which, in spite of the restrictions made above, 
will, we are sure, do much good. 


C.W. 
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RE AVEN ON EARTH 


q 


MicuaeL Day, Conc. ORArT. 
(Cecil Paul Hurwitz Publications, Cork). 1/6. 


Tue sixteen short chapters of this booklet have been inspired by notes. 
written in 1906 by Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity, shortly before she 
died. ‘I have found my heaven on earth since heaven is God and God 
is in my soul.’ The Doctrine of the Presence of God in the soul forms 
the basis of her spirituality. In the present booklet, this doctrine and 
the practical conclusions that spring from it are dealt with simply, dir- 
ectly and with apt quotations from Scripture. The chapters could be 
used profitably as meditations during a retreat. It is a little treasure 
of sound, simple spirituality which will bear reading and re-reading 
many times. 


S.M.F. 
THE THEOLOGY OF THE APOSTOLATE 
By Mar. L. J. SUENENS 
(Mercier Press). 159 pp. 7/6. 


THE Theology of the Apostolate is written in the form of a commentary 
on the formula of consecration prescribed for members of the Legion 
of Mary. It explores the rich doctrinal content of the formula and brings 
out its practical implications. ‘The greatness of Our Lady, our own 
complete dependence on her in the order of grace, how to live in union 
with her and the wonderful consequences of that union both for our 
own personal sanctification and the saving of other souls—all these 
are treated of clearly and brilliantly and with an overwhelming con- 
viction. The book is intended primarily for Legionaries but there is 
very little in it which is not the vital concern of every Catholic. 

The chapter on the relation between Our Lady and the Church, though 
too summary, is one of the most valuable and suggestive in the book. 
‘Mary and the Church are not two unconnected realities, they are in 
some sort the same mystery envisaged from two different points of view. 
We speak of “our holy Mother Church” just as we speak of “Mary, 
our Mother’’..—In fact the union of Christ and the Church finds its 
perfect realisation in the union of the Sacred Heart of Jesus and the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, kept before us in the miraculous medal. 
Mary contains in herself all the fullness of the Church’s grace and gathers 
up in herself all the qualities Holy Scripture assigns to the Church. 
She is the first and greatest of the redeemed and the other members 
of the Church receive their grace through her as the overflow of hers. 
_ She is, therefore, the most perfect personification of the Church; in a 
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real sense Mary and the Church are one. Many of the sacred texts dealing o : 
with the relations between Christ and the Church will take on a new 
and most inspiring meaning for us if we keep in mind that in the first 
place the Church means Mary. For instance, how clear it is that St. 
Paul’s famous words in the letter to the Ephesians find their fullest 
realisation in Our Lady’s Immaculate Conception and Assumption: 
‘Christ delivered himself up for her, that he might sanctify her ... in 
order that he might present (her) to ‘himself i in all her glory, not having 
spot or wrinkle or any such thing, but that she might be holy and without 
blemish.’ (Ephes. 5.25-28). 

' The Theology of the Apostolate cannot be too highly recommended 
to all those who seriously wish to increase their knowledge and’ love 
of Our Lady during this year consecrated to her. 


ae, 


A.M.M. 


_ EDEL QUINN: A Heroine Of The Apostolate (1907-1944). 


By Mons. LEON-JOSEPH SUENENS. 
(C. J. Fallon, Ltd.) 7/6. 


<CERTAMEN forte dedit illi ut vinceret,’ the Church chants in the Office 
for a Martyr. ‘She (Wisdom) gave him a strong conflict that he might 
overcome.’ These words have been triumphantly verified in the glorious 
life and death of Edel Quinn, envoy of the Legion of Mary in East Africa 
between the years 1936 and 1944. This book is the story of that life from 
its commencement in Kanturk, Co. Cork, to its close in Nairobi, Kenya. 
In it we read how beneath her unspoilt and disarming naturalness, she 
met God’s challenge to sanctity with a towering generosity which belied 
her smiling charm, her frail physique. God so decreed that quite a lot 
of Ireland should go into her fashioning, so to speak, for though born 
in Co. Cork, her father came from Galway, her mother from Clare, 
and they had met and married in Roscommon. The father’s work as 
a bank official entailed frequent changes of address, and so it came about 
that Tipperary, Wexford, Kerry and Dublin formed in turn the geograph- 
ical background of Edel’s early years. All who knew her, emphasise 
that she was a very normal girl, keen on her work and games, fond of 
dancing, with little external indication of that inner fire of soul that 
was destined to drive the poor, frail body on to heights of endeavour 
in God’s service that can only adequately be described as heroic. Impor- 
tant milestones in her life were her religious vocation to the Poor Clares, 
which she was not to realize owing to a serious breakdown in health, 
a proposal of marriage made to her by her young French employer and 
which she refused, her contact with and absorption in the Legion of 
Mary, her departure almost as a stretcher-case for Kenya, her marvell- 
ously successful mission in organizing the Legion of Mary in that country _ 
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qguring eight exhausting years, and finally her saintly death in the very 
midst of her labours, still dreaming of wider worlds to conquer for God 
and Our Blessed Lady. 

Mons. Suenens has done a notable service to the Legion of Mary, 
and to Irish Catholicism, in his splendid study of one who in the words 
of Archbishop Riberi ‘is destined by sheer force of example to influence 
the course of history.’ The whole book is not merely readable but absor- 
bing, particularly for Irish people who belong to Edel Quinn’s generation 
and age. Many a good Irish girl can claim as the salient features of her 
spiritual life all that enriched Edel Quinn’s, namely, devotion to Mass 
and the Holy Eucharist, to Our Blessed Lady, to the Rosary and social 
work of one kind or another. The difference between them is surely 
one of degree. Thus we read that she regularly heard five Masses on 
Sundays, besides attending Benediction twice. ‘Such was her way of 
keeping holy the Lord’s Day. For her it was not a meaningless express- 
ion. On that day she lived on Him and for Him in a total surrender. 
Sunday was one long uninterrupted Eucharistic communion. Each 
Mass was such a living reality to her that she could hardly tear herself 
away from it.’ So too with her devotidn to Our Lady, never pietistic 
or conventional, but just this: ‘I could never refuse anything which 
Our Lady asked me.’ A friend, speaking to her of the generosity required 
in God’s service said: ‘I do not see how we can put limits to self-sacrifice.’ 
‘No,’ replied Edel, ‘there can be no limit.’ We recognize here that ‘plus 
force’ which Mr. Duff, who knew her better than most, felt was her 
own peculiar attribute. Small wonder indeed that she was described as 
‘a breath of the Spirit across the face of the African Church.’ 

The virtues that stood out in her were supernatural faith and super- 
natural fortitude, the second an obvious consequence of the first. It 
was because she believed so ardently and so vividly in God, in Our Lady, 
in God’s Providence, that she was empowered to face obstacles which 
would appal the strongest man. From her earliest years no one ever 
discerned the least trace of fear in her. Her trust in the Divine Providence 
was such that she was prepared to go to the ends of the earth to spread 
God’s glory. The front ranks-of the Church Militant were her conn- 
atural habitat. She might well have made her own the words which 
Bernanos puts into the mouth of one of his characters in the Diary of 
a Country Priest: ‘My heart is with those in the front line, with those 
who throw away their lives—soldiers and missionaries.’ Though God 
did not grant her.the grace of martyrdom in the generally accepted 
meaning of the word, the dragging of her sickly body for eight long 
years in God’s service over the length and breadth of Kenya, Uganda, 
Zanzibar, Mauritius, Nyasaland, Kilimanjaro, could not fairly be regarded 
as other than martyrdom in slow motion. 

_ We trust that enough has been said to suggest that this book has done 
full justice to a life that may well become the inspiration of countless 


_ thousands of Catholics, both religious and lay. Legionaries of Mary 
' will have particular reason to feel grateful that they have been provided 
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in these pages with a living embodiment of the principles of their Hand@) i 
book, a living ideal on which they can model their lives and towards 
which they can aspire, 

In these days of soaring prices it would be difficult to find, in any line 
of business, a bargain comparable to this book—272 pages of prose, 
beautifully written and translated, rich in form and content, illustrated, 
and complete with appropriate maps, all for 7/6. We recommend it 
unreservedly to the readers of Doctrine and Life. 

A.C, O'B, 


THE PAIN OF CHRIST 
By Geratp Vann, O.P. 
(Blackfriars). 6/6. 


Tuis is the third edition of a book containing six lenten lectures on the 
Pain of Christ, and one Aquinas Paper on the Sorrow of God. Again 
we experience the joy of reading Father Vann’s work. His style carries 
one along so effortlessly that it is easy to forget that his thoughts are 
really deep, and that one should pause now and then to reflect on them, 
Pausing in this way, I wondered whether Father Vann could be right 
in this assertion: ‘St Paul tells us He was made sin for our sake: and 
perhaps we are to understand, not indeed that he became a sinner, but 
that he knew in his heart the ultimate torment of the sinner; knew what 
William Law called the second agony, the agony of emptiness and horror 
that is final separation from God.’ (p.47) Is this not an exaggeration 
of the pain of Christ. He never lost the vision of His Father, and how, 
then, could He know in his heart the ultimate torment of the sinner? 'T he 
last ‘chapter which is an Aquinas Paper entitled the Sorrow of God 
is a rather daring effort to turn God’s mercy into sympathy. ‘The Mass 
makes the sorrow of Christ present to us in every age; it is the living 
memory of His passion. There is no need to draw tears from the Godhead ~ 
in order to solve the doubts of people who have cast Christ’s sorrow % 
back into a moment of history. I think the book would have been better 
without this chapter, which is considerably longer than the others, and 
somewhat involved. Yet even this chapter—apart from the principal 
point—elucidates some difficulties which arise from the other lectures. 
Since the book is making its third appearance, I feel that there is no danger 
of honest criticism damning {its success, Ler 
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’ ORDER AND LAW 
and Introduction by 
“Tt would make us very happy if we could place this book in the 


By 
FATHER ASGIDIUS DOOLAN, O.P., S.T.M., 
with Foreword by 
MOST REV. C. LUCEY, DID, PhD, M:A,, 
Bishop of Cork, 
RICHARD O'SULLIVAN, QC. 
PRICE 12/6. 
hands of all our readers, After struggling painfully through volumes 
of what pass for logical thought and discussion, it is immensely 
h 


stimulating to find, in a little less than two hundred pages, a most 
lucid, learned, and readable exposition of thé great sanity of Aquinas.” 


Review—The Defendant, March 1954. 


DOMINICAN PUBLICATIONS 
ST. SAVIOUR’S, DUBLIN. 


Inspect our book department, 
Largo stook of French books by Dominican authors, 
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SELECT WORKS OF ST. |ALPHONSUS 


Edited by IT. A. MURPHY, C.SS.R. 
Meditation and How to Make It. 
Divine Love and How to Acquire It. 
“Keep Thyself Chaste.” 

Practices of Devotion in Honour of Our Lady. 
Meditations for Every Day of the Week. 
Prayer. 

Price 2d. each, Full Set, 1/-. Postage extra. 


OUR LADY’S PERPETUAL NOVENA 


History and Method 
By Ty A. MURPHY, C.SS.R. 
Price 2d, Postage extra. 


ROSARY NOVENAS TO OUR LADY 
OF FATIMA 


1/- each. Postage extra, 


All the above publications obtainable at 
®JUVERNA PRESS LTD., 12 Upper Liffey St., DUBLIN 
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